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RCHDEKIN’S FINE ITALIAN QUEENS BEES AND QUEENS, GOLDENS AND 
AND COMBLESS BEES 
‘April. May, June queens warranted purely LEATHER COLORED FOR 19 7 


mated, $1.00 each; six for $5.00; per doz , $9.00. 
Bees per lb.. $125. With untested queen, 


s s 

2. er lb. I have originated a pkg. light 
but strong; saves you ares and congress. a Canadian and United States Trade 
ruarantee is prompt shipment, safe arrival. : , : : 
berfect satisfaction. No disease. Smali We are now booking deliveries in May, June and July at 
deposit books your order. following prices, ve: 
J. F. Archdekin Bordelonville, La. FROM PENN. MISS. FROM TORONTO, ONTARIO. 

Pricestandover 1 6 12 23 to 100 I 6 12 25 tk 
Untested $ .85 $450 $8.00 $ .o5 each ! $109 $4 80 $ 9 25 $ 175 « 
' Warranted 5.00 9.50 -_— 1.35 5 8) 10.75 .85 
WESTERN BEEKEEPERS! | Yai: ie $0 08 me [Ee GR 

Breeders.......... 3.00 to $10.00 each. ' 300 to $10 00 each. 

We handle the finest line of Bee Supplies. POUND PACKAGES WITH UNTESTED QUEENS 


Send for our 68 page catalog. Our prices FROM PENN, MISS. FROM TORONTO, ONTARIO 
will interest you. Itos 6to25 over | 1tos 6 to 25 50 Over 


23s each each each each each 
The Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association I-pound and Queen $2.00 $1.00 | $3.00 $2.75 $2.65 


2-pound and Queen........ 3. 2 2.65 : 4.2! 4,00 
1424 Market Street, Denver, Colo. ; 75 sien 4 50 5 ( 
Prices on full colonies and nuclei quoted on request. 


We supply THE ROOT CANADIAN HOUSE, 54 WOLSELEY ST., TORONTO’ 
5 Foot-Power ONTARIO, CANADA, with large shipments almost daily during the above months, fre- 
. quently moving almost acar of packages to them at a time. This is the most successful 
Machine way of serving Canadian trade. This firm has our entire Agency for the Dominion, and all 
ry Canadian business should be addressed to them unless you wish shipments made direct 
from Penn, Miss., address us. 

Read what J. I. Parent At the time of booking order, remit 10 percentas a formof good faith on your part with 
of Chariton, N. Y., says: balance to be remitted a few days prior to date of shipment. We move orders promptly. 
“We cut withone of your | Our references, any Mercantile Agency, The A. I. Root Co., or American Bee Journal. | 
Combined Machines last When you deal with us it means satisfaction. Health Certificates furnished with 
winter sochaff hives with | €ach and every shipment of bees. This assures youthat nodelays will take place. Safe 
7-in. cap, 100 honey-racks, | delivery guaranteed. If interested in vee-hive material, our catalog will be sent on request. 
soo frames, and a great 
deal of other work. This THE PENN com PANY, PENN, Miss., U. Ss. A. 
winter we have a double 
amount of hives, etc., to 
make with this saw, It 
will doall you say of it. 

Catalog & price-list free 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 


995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. | Bee Supply Department 


BUY i 
THE FAMOUS DAVIS GOLDENS Orders shipped day received 


And get big yields from geatic bees. Our warerooms are loaded with Lewis Beeware 
Write for circular and Price list. 
BEN G, DAVIS 
Spring Hill, Tennessee 


























Everything at factory prices 


Send tor catalog 





Wax Rendering Department 
ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES 

Iam better able to supply the trade with * 2 ; 
my Three-band Italian Queens. Colonies We do perfect wax rendering. It will pay every Beekeeper 
—_ pms than ever before. Send for cir- 
Cular and prices. 


o gather up all his old combs and cappings and ship to us. We 
E. A. Leffingwell, Allen, Michigan to gat ii omb i tine titi I 





charge 5c a pound for the wax we render and pay the highest 
POULTRY, FRUIT, BEE $i 50 cash or trade price. 
PAPER COMBINATION “ THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


Poultry and Fruit are allied pursuits for 
the beekeeper. Here is a special combina- (The firm the Busy Bees work for) 
ee ee papers which gives excellent : 
reading at a low Cost: a r, . ‘ ‘ rar 
ity ali ee ati 204 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI OHIO 
American Poultry Advocate - 

American Bee Journal 


Our price for all three for one year is only 
$1.50. Or if you want two poultry papers, 
add 25c to the above offer and get your 
choice of the following one year: 

Reliable Poultry Journal. Poultry Success 
American Poultry World, Big Four Poultry 
Journal, Poultry Tribune, Poultry Item. 

Send all orders to 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamiltor, Ill 
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The CANADIAN HORTICULTURIST 
AND BEEKEEPER 


The only bee publication in Canada 


It is the official organ of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association, and has incor- 
porated with it the former Canadian Bee Journal. , ; 
Beekeeping and Horticulture inits various branches are effectively combined 
to form a live, attractive, and practical monthly magazine. ; 
Well illustrated and up-to-date. Subsciption price postpaid. 
Canada, $1.00 a year. United States, $1.25 a year. Foreign, $1.50 a year 
Sample copy sent free on request. 


The Horticultural Publishing Co., Limited, Peterboro, Ont., Can. 
ONDA TA LATA LATA ALAN DAD DRDDTALA ALITA TAD DDI 





SAVE Y 


By buying your supplies of me, 
kinds of Bee Supplies and Berry Bas- 
kets, Crates, etc. Send for new 1917 


list free. 
W. D. SOPER 


325 So. Pirk Ave., Jackson, Mich. 
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, Hatches 
ater Kilpatrick, Nazareth Pa., writes, “Have 
vade better hatches than anyone here.” 
:foney cannot buy greater hatching val- 
2@ Hot water heat—double wall—dead air 
pace—asbestos lining—self jepieting—vestates 
--double glass doors—safety lamp— eee tester. . 
extras A buy—ecasy to operate—wi not wa 
brink, S' it, most durable Incubator 











Freight Paid East of Rockies 


Take no chances. The National is built on U.S.Gov- 
ernment specifications. A proven cold weather 
hatcher. The World’s Greatest Incubator Bargain. 
Send postal today for Free 1917 Catalog And 
Poultry Book—worth dollars to every poultry raiser 
—or order direct from this ad and save time. Incu- 
bator and brooder both prepaid $12.50.Comes set 
up ready to run, with book of instructions. You take 
- risk, satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 

ed. Don’t delay. Send for Poultry Book today sure. 


wt INCUBA Tor ca. 
Racine, Wis. 


Poultry Supplies 


Poultry supplies of all kinds, best 
automatic grain feeders, fountains, 
feed troughs, dry mash hoppers, bone 
mills, exhibition and shipping coops, 
leg bands, shell, grit, bone, meat, 
foods, and remedies ANYTHING YOU 
WANT. Also Pigeon,‘ Kennel and Bee 
Supplies. Circular free. 

Eureka Supply House 
Box B-403, - Aurora, Illinois 


en A ee ee 
} THE QUEEN OF ALL QUEENS 


Is the Texas Queen, Italian Gold- 
ens that will please you in every 
way. 75 cents each, $8.00 per 
dozen. Circulars free. 


GRANT ANDERSON 
Rio Hondo, Texas 


























PATENTED 
WRIGHT’S FRAME-WIRING DEVICE 


Most rapid in use. Saves cost of machine 
inoneday. Tighter wires, no kinks, y 
hands. Price, $2.50, postpaid inU.S.A 


G. W. Wright Company, Azusa, Calif. 
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PROTECTION HIVES 


Price, $13 75 for five hives; $12.00 without out 
side rims, f. 0. b. Grand Rapids. $15,00 for five 
with rims delivered to any point in the U.S. A. 
north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
Rivers. Double wall with air spaces, insulation 


or packingas you may prefer. If you have had 
occasion to spend any time in a building single 
boarded during cold weather, you can appre- 
ciate the advantages of double walls. Single 
wall hives often do not provide sufficient pro- 
tection during brood-rearing in the spring. 

An apiary of single wall hives was visited 
during fruit bloom, the weather was cool and 
| and no bees flying. Old newspapers were called 
for and the wrapping of the hives was about 
half completed when there was an interrup- 
tion. Returning again in the course of an hour 
or so, it was found that the bees in the wrapped 
hives were flying freely, while those that were 
not. still remained inside the hives. It is rea- 
sonable to conclude that if 20.000 bees were 
required to keep up the temperature, that sooo 
were released for fieldand other duty by the 
added protection given. Protection Hives cost 
only about $1.00 more than single wall hives and 
are well worth the extra cost, which may be 
more than made up ina single season. Send for 
a special circvlar—16 large illustrations. 








SECTION FIXER 


A combined section press and founda- 
tion fastener of pressed steel construction. 
It folds the section and puts in top and 
bottom starters all at one handling, thus 
saving a great amount of labor. With the 
top and bottom starters the comb is firmly 
attached to all four sides, a requirement 
to grade fancy. Increase the value of 
your crop by this method. 


H. W. Schultz, of Middleton, Mich., in 
writing ussays: “Your Section Fixer is 
the best yet; can put up 150 sections per 
hour with top and bottom starters.” 
Price with lamp $2.75. Shipping weight 
5 lbs. Postage extra. Send for special 
circular, fully describing this machine. 


A. G. WOODMAN Co., 











Grand Rapids, Michigan 








TIN HONEY PACKAGES 


A local wholesale house secured a carload of tin plate in September that was prom- 
ised for April. Conditions are now even worse. Whenit is necessary to order tin platea 
year or more in advance of the time it is wanted for use, advances in prices must be ex- 
pected. The highest bidder will get the stock. 

Freight at this time is very slow and uncertain. Prices are liable to advance. It would 
be a wisething to secure your packages for the 1917 crop. Our three-year contract is giving 
us some advantage over general market quotations. Send us alist of your requirements at 
once; our prices may have to be advanced again on March 20. We can supply the following: 


60-pound cans, one and two in a case 


Friction Top Tins 


2 lb. Cans, 2% lb. Cans, 3 lb. Cans, 5 lb. Pails, 10 lb. Pails 
Cases holding 24 24 _— 12 6 
Crates holding ahaa eee oe ae 50 50 
Crates holding 100 oie 100 100 100 
Crates holding 603 203 113 


A. G. Woodman. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








BEE-SUPPLIES of all kinds; catalog free. : ’ ’ 
Send 2sc for 90-page book Write for price list 
on how to handle bees. Discount for early ‘ and booklet descrip- 
orders. Honey for sale. tive of our 


J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Missouri : HIGH GRADE 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
And Bees by the Pound 
SELECT ITALIAN BEES JAY SMITH 


by the pound. Nuclei QUEENS. 10917 prices 1159 DeWolfe St. 




















on request. Write, Vi » Indiana 
J. B. HOLLOPETER, Rockton, Pa. 
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“ DADANTS FOUNDATION: 


WE ANNOUNCE AN ADVANCE 


Of 5c per pound on comb-foundation. This advance applies 
to all our 1917 price lists. On account of the high price of 
beeswax, we are compelled to withdraw our former 
quotations. 

For beeswax, we will now pay 35c in cash or 37c in 
trade f. o. b. Hamilton, or Keokuk, Iowa. Prices of beeswax 
and foundation are, of course, subject to change without 
notice. 

Save your beeswax and ship it to us to be worked into 
foundation for you. Send us your old combs. They are 
worth good money now, and we will get every ounce of wax 
out of them and pay you the above prices for your share of 
the wax. 





DADANT'S FOUN aylaay 


 DADANT'&: Rel 
“6 HAMILTONG 1LLINOIS. 





Three-Banded Italian Queens EASTERN BEEKEEPERS 2 


This is the time of year you should 
get your supplies and put them to- 
gether. You not only have them ready 
when needed, but you also get the 
discount. 

Our catalog of everything a bee- 
keeper uses will be mailed free upon 
request. Let us quote you. One 
pound round flint glass honey jars 
$5.00 a gross. 


I. J. STRINGHAM 


I am now booking orders for early spring delivery of queens at one-fourth cash 
and the balance when the queens are shipped. Send in your order now and get your 
queens when you want them. 

PRICES APRIL IST JULY IST 





| $ om | $ 8.00 
| 5.00 9.00 
7.00 of 13.00 


| __20.00 








a very high standard. 1 HEY ARE BRED FROM IMPORTED STOCK, the very 105 Park Place, N. Y. 

best in the world for honey gathering and gentleness. They are not given to swarming. APIARIES : Glen Cove, L. I. 
GUARANTEE that every queen will reach you in first-class shape to be purely 

mated and to give perfect satisfaction. GDA TALTANSTA LTA AAA TATA 
All queens that do not give satisfaction I will replace free of charges or return 

your money. 


L. L. FOREHAND, Ft. Deposit, Alabama «ROUGH ON RATS 2 oor or nttnetouse: 


nbeatable Exterminator. Ends Prairie Dogs, Gophers, 
p mn Hogs. Chipmunks, Weasels, Squirrels, Crows. 
Hawks, etc. The Recognized Standard Exterminato* 
at Drug & Country Stores. Economy Sizes 25c. 60" 


Queens and Bees from the Cotton Belt Apiaries | ernst tsi ius ait'subninit 
Three-banded Italians only. We are now booking orders for April, May, and June 
deliveries at the following prices, viz: 


See eee: eee ee ee Three-Banded and Golden Italians 
Untested : ie sok - i . with- - The secret of success in 


Tested 5.70 = x ° te. at / beekeeping is to keep 


SNS ZN ZN ZN ZN ZN ZN ZN ZN ZN ZS 
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proomers 3.90 to $10 00 each. —— Soames. wire cage, with- your colonies strong. To 
— "a do this you must have 


1-frame nuciei without queen, $1.50; ace 2-frame nuclei without queen, $2.75; - good healthylaying queens 
3-frame nuclei without queen, $3.50. ‘A/a ; nae 

Untested, 75c; 6, $425; 12 

When queens are wanted with nuclei or packages add queens at prices quoted above. $8 Sulesk antented 

Write for discount on larger quantities booked early. ; 00. ’ 

We guarantee safe delivery of bees and queens, and reasonable satisfaction, Twenty / \\ $1.00; 6, $5.00; doz., $9.00. 

years experience. No disease. Health certificate with every shipment. Write for testi- : “ S. Tested, $1.50; 6, $8 00; doz., 
monials and references if desired. f alceay tanned Shas 
To avoid disappointment in the spring be sure and place your order NOW. $15. Selec , $2.00. 


The COTTON BELT APIARIES, Box 83, Roxton, Tex. |. a simmons GREENVILLE, ALA. 
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THE GUARANTEE THAT MADE “falcon” 
* Bee Supplies Possible 


The “falcon” GUARANTEE. Every hive, every super, every crate of sections, every pound foundation 
every article, and every queen leaving the “falcon” plant goes out with our “absolute satisfaction or money 


back” guarantee. For more than a third of a century we have stood behind everything we sell. If anything is 
wrong or not just what you thought it would be, we'll appreciate it if you write us, and we'll make it absolutely right 
at our expense. Our satisfied customers are to be found everywhere and are our best advertisement. “ Once a cus. 
tomer always a customer,” is synonymous with the name “falcon” 


The beekeepers’ past experience when “short” should have taught him that it’s a “wise move” to get hives, 
sections and supplies ready in the next two months. We will be glad to quote on “falcon” supplies if you will 


send us an approximate list of what you will require for the coming season. 
Red Catalog, Postpaid Dealers Everywhere ** Simplified Beekeeping,’’ Postpaid 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Falconer, New York 


Where the good bee-hives come from 










































HEADQUARTERS FOR BEE SUPPLIES 
ROOT’S GOODS AT FACTORY PRICES 


FOR 
OHIO KENTUCKY TENNESSEE 
We carry a large and complete stock of bee supplies, and are prepared to give you 


prompt service. We have just received several carloads of new fresh supplies. Send for 


our catalog. 


C. H. W. WEBER & COMPANY, 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 










































Let Us Figure With You 


quality. Write for catalog, 





BEE-SUPPLIES 


c. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 


WATCH THIS SPACE Dept. S., Kansas City, Missourt 


We know we can satisfy you on price and 





—— FOR ——— 


1917 Queen Prices Send for new 1917 price list, 
now ready. Give us a chance 
SPRING HILL, TENN. to bid on your wants. We 








can save you money. We 

are in the market at all times 

for extracted honey in any 
quantity. 





Haskinville, New York 
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JOHN M. DAVIS (cceaamieer namie. 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


THE M. C. SILSBEE Co., 


Post-office, Cohocton, Rt. 3, N. Y. 
wvvrvvvvvvdvy vd 
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LOOK FOR THE 


Beeware Brand 
ON ALL YOUR 


HIVES, SUPERS AND SECTIONS — 


BEWARE) 


WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 


BEE WARE 
hare |S § 


MAKES THE FINEST 


OUR NEW 1917 CATALOG 
IS NOW OUT 
Be Sure to Get Your Copy 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 
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MONTHLY, $1.00 A YEAR 





HOUSE APIARIES 


Advantages and Disadvantages of the System as Seen by Frank 
C. Pellett on a Visit With F. J. Strittmatter 


OR years I have been interested in 
house apiaries. The idea at- 
tracted me although I never had 

experience with one. Whenever I 
have raised the question of the pos- 
sibilities of the house apiary all the 
argument has been against it. To 
quote Doctor Phillips, “The principal 
argument against house apiaries is 
that nobody uses them.” One champion 
of the house apiary in this country 
is F. J. Strittmatter of Ebensburg, 
Pa., and it was to him I went for 
first hand information about this 
system, 

When asked how he came to use the 
house apiary in the beginning, Mr. 
Strittmatter said that it was because 
he could see advantages which over- 
balanced the objections raised against 
them. He could find no encourage- 
ment in any quarter. He was told 
that nobody used them in this coun- 
try and was advised to experiment 
carefully, with the expectation that 
the plan would not prove satisfactory. 
He built his first house apiary in the 
spring of 1910, and at the same time 
started an outyard in chaff hives. The 
first three years the bees in the 
house apiary made a little better 
showing and were much nicer to 
handle, since in the building he was 
independent of unfavorable weather. 
After three year’s trial with one house 
apiary and two outyards he decided 
to put all the bees in house apiaries, 
and now after four years with all in 
house apiaries, he is fully convinced 
that for his climate the house apiary 
is much to be preferred. 


OBJECTIONS TO HOUSE APIARIES. 


That this is not a new subject in 
this country will soon become ap- 
parent upon referring to the old bee 
journals. In the American Bee Jour- 
nal for March 1861, in a report of the 
first American Beekeepers’ conven- 
tion, there is a discussion of this same 
question, 


“Mr. Langstroth considered that 
bee houses were not the best for the 
apiarist, principally from the loss of 
young queens when they leave the 
hive for the purpose of meeting the 
drones, as they are apt on their re- 
turn to enter the wrong hive, and 
be there killed, and the consequent 
decay of the queenless swarm; giving 
a great number of instances of this. 
He would say to all, scatter your bees; 
place one hive under this tree and 
another under that, but scatter the 
hives.” 

The above quotation from Lang- 
stroth presents the most serious and 
most persistent objection to house 
apiaries. A friend of mine who lives 
in Minnesota tried a house apiary and 
abandoned it because the bees were 
too slow to get out in the morning. 
However, his building was situated 
among the trees instead of in the 
open sun as it should be. 

With the entrances as close as they 
must be in a house apiary, there is 


some mixing of bees and some drifting 
from hive to hive after a long con- 
finement. Another objection is that 
where so many hives are placed on 
the same floor there will be some 
tendency to irritate the bees in other 
hives while one is working in any 
part of the building, because of the 
jar. In a well made building such 
as Strittmatter uses, there would be 
very little apparent jarring from the 
ordinary operations necessary. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM. 


Several advantages will at once be 
apparent. In the first place since 
there are no bees flying about the 
operator except from the single hive 
which is open, necessary work may 
be attended to at any time without 
danger of robbing, and with greatly 
reduced annoyance from stings. The 
bees which fly out of the open hive 
usually fly to the windows ahd seek 
to escape to the open air, so. that 
even the colony manipulated offers 








- 








THE STRITTMATTER BUILDINGS—-HOUSE APIARY AT THE LEFT 
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less resistance in a building than out- 
side. When the bees fly out, the sur- 
roundings are unfamiliar to them and 
they lose the desire to sting. Stritt- 
matter cuts a small corner of each 
window-pane in each of the four corn- 
ers of the sash, to permit the bees 
to escape. 

Another important advantage is the 
control of swarming, which is a very 
simple matter under these conditions. 
Some years there have been no 
swarms in the’ Strittmatter house 
apiaries, as all that seems to be nec- 
essary to control swarming entirely 
is to give the bees plenty of room, and 
retain young queens. 

In the same report from which the 
quotation from Langstroth above men- 
tioned is taken appears the following: 

“Mr. Sturtevant uses a large bee- 
house but does not allow the bees in 
it to swarm, but always divides his 
swarms, taking the queenless swarm 
away from the apiary, and if desirable 
returning it to the house after the 
queen is fecundated. * * * Hives 
must not be placed on a common 
level, where they can run from one 
to another. His bees had laid up an 
immense quantity of honey the last 
season; the house is airy and cool, 
built of brick. Hives should face in 
different directions.” 

Strittmatter tries to have young 
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that the colony is in proper condi- 
tion for winter and to put the cover 
in place and throw the quilts or other 
top packing over the tops of the hives. 
The cost of winter cases and the labor 
of annual packing is saved by this 
plan. 

Rainy days are no hindrance to 
work, as it is possible to remove the 
honey inside a house apiary with a 
minimum of discomfort at any time 


HOUSE APIARIES OF OTHER DAYS. 


After paying a visit to Mr. Stritt- 
matter and seeing how enthusiastic 
he is over the house apiary after 
seven years of trial, I have been 
much at a loss to determine why they 
are not more generally used. Many 
well known beekeepers tried them in 
the early nineties and the journals 
for several years were full of en- 
thusiastic accounts of successfully 
conducted house apiaries. In this 
connection a review of the principal 
suggestions of a few of these articles 
may be of interest. In the Beekeep- 
ers’ Review for September 1892 an 
article by E. R. Jaques describes the 
B. Taylor house apiaries at Forest- 
ville, Minn. From this article I quote 
as follows: 

“The first point scored by the 
house bees over those in the yard was 
this—they built up faster in early 








INTERIOR OF HOUSE APIARY SHOWING BUILT-IN HIVES WITH SUPERS 


queens mated from the corner hives 
and reports that he has little more 
trouble from the loss of young queens 
in the building than in the hives out- 
side. He has the fronts of the hives 
painted four different colors, which 
helps materially to keep the _ bees 
from mixing or the queens from go- 
ing astray. 

Another advantage is the protection 
against changing weather conditions 
of spring, and, in wintering. The 
brood chambers are built in with 
four inches of sawdust packing sur- 
rounding each hive. This additional 
protection enables the bees to build 
up rapidly in spring, as there is no 
danger of chilled brood because of a 
sudden drop in temperature outside. 
The winter preparation, also, is but a 
matter of a few minutes. When the 
honey is taken from the hive in the 
fall all that is necessary is to see 


M: «ch 
spring thus becoming strong in n- 
bers in time for the clover r- 


vest, * * #& 

“It is much more comfortable i: he 
house, out of the hot sun with 41] 
your supers, honey-boards, bee esc: 
and the like on shelves in easy r: ~h, 
Then, too, you will not be trouble. as 


much with robbers and will "@ 
little use for smoke and veil; ir 
however cross a bee may be o1 f- 
doors she becomes a lady in ie 


house. * * # 

“On the other hand I think the house 
queens will be much more apt te «et 
lost on their mating trips. * * +* 
The lifting of hives and supers » 1] 
be found heavier work in than oui of 
the house. 

“Now for results in honey gathered 
to date (July 24th). Twenty colonies 
in the house have 100 pounds eaci; of 
comb-honey in the supers, whiile 
twenty of the best colonies in the 
yard have stored but 75 pounds each. 

“TI think the house apiary has come 
to stay but do not believe it will he 
a success except in the hands of a 
skilled apiarist.” 

During the year 1891 the Review 
contained several articles on house 
apiaries and nearly all reporting 
favored their use. In the July issue, 
J. P. Moore, of Binghampton, N. Y., 
reported having used one for 19 years. 
Mr. Moore described the house some- 
what in detail and gave rather flat- 
tering accounts of its advantages. 
One item is of especial interest: 

“In spring as soon as the bees be- 
gin to raise brood, the temperature of 
the house rises and it is readily seen 
that many weak stocks that would be 
of no value outside are enabled to 
breed up, on account of the tempera- 
ture maintained by the other bees. 

Not all reports were favorable, how- 
ever, as witness the following from 
J. B. Hains of Bedford, Ohio: 

“At the outset I desire to say that 
I regard the house apiary as worse 
than useless and a very expensive 
establishment to keep up. * * * In 
the year 1879 I erected a house apiary, 
fitted it up in the most modern style, 
put in 48 colonies of bees’ which 
wintered fairly well but dwindled so 
in the spring, especially on the north 
side, that I was compelled to draw on 
the yard apiary to make them good. 








STRITTMATTER’S CARROLLTOWN HOUSE APIARY 
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I -ecured about half as much honey 
fr. n the house apiary that season as 
1 id from the hives outside, but was 
ur willing to abandon the experiment. 
The second spring was a repetition 
of the first. * * * The loss of bees 
is a small matter compared to the 
lo s of labor in caring for them.” 

ames Heddon reported two years 
ex erience with a house apiary that 
w:s a practical success. He answers 
th. objections raised against it 1ather 
co ivinecingly and sums up the a:lvant- 
ages thus: 

The house apiary possesses some 
spiendid advantages. Out of the sun, 
out of the rain, out of the wind, out 
of the reach of thieves, implements 
and bees close together, and last but 
not least out of the reach of robber 
bees. * # ®# 

‘On the whole, I think the house 
apiary, when rightly made and man- 
aged, is, in many localities a thing 
of comfort and profit.” 

Mr. Heddon cited the oft repeated 
objection of loss of queens from enter- 
ing the wrong hive and admitted hav- 
ing more queenless colonies in the 
house apiary than outside. 


\s far as cost is concerned there 
are numerous reports to the effect 
that a house apiary large enough to 
serve as a combined work house, 
honey room and apiary, can be built 
as cheaply as the usual equipment for 
an apiary ean be had, including the 
necessary building. 

After referring to all reports which 
I have been able to find in the old 
Journals, I am inclined to believe 
that some of the trouble arose from 
building the houses too small and too 
dark. Strittmatter provides plenty of 
room and an abundance of light. 
While there were numerous reports of 
loss of queens, this objection seems 
not to be an insurmountable obstacle 
as some report satisfactory results 
after many years of use. Apparently, 
however, expert attention is necessary 
in order to succeed with bees in house 
apiaries. Heddon advised against the 
built-in hives, but adjusted his hives 
to special entrances in the house. It 
was thus possible to take hives con- 
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taining queencells to the open air and 
leave them until the queen had been 
mated, after which they could be re- 
turned to the house. Since swarming 
is much easier to control within the 


houses, the amount of moving that 
would be necessary would not be 
great. This is, of course, impossible 


with the Strittmatter system of built- 
in hives. 

Since house apiaries are in general 
use in many parts of Europe, they 
surely must be suited to certain con- 
ditions. While there are few apiaries 
there conducted on a large scale fol- 
lowed by many producers in America, 
we may still learn many things from 
beekeepers across the sea. 





> 


Beekeeping in Sweden 


BY JOHN A 





JOHNSON. 


** Bitidningen,"' the Swedish bee journal, official 
organ of the Swedish Beekeepers’ Association. 
N the annual report given in the 

January, 1916, number, we find that 

the association had a membership 

of 5016; a fine showing indeed fora 

country of Swedens’ location and popu- 
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lation. If the National Beekeepers’ 
Association would obtain a proportion- 
ate membership we would number over 
100,000 members. Their organization 
is ina flourishing condition and was 
formed after the German and Swiss 
associations, the local or district asso- 
ciation “ Kiets,” is subordinate to the 
National. 


They have an official label for the 
honey of members, and each “ Krets” 
is responsible for the purity, cleanli- 
ness, and quality of the honey of its 
members when offered under the asso- 
ciation’s label. They also established 
the price for which the honey shall be 
sold. They are vigorously fighting 
honey adulterations, and try to show 
the*inferiority of glucose concoctions 
which masquerade before the public as 
honey. Unfortunately the glucose 
manufacturers are allowed by law to 
use the name “ Inverted honey ” marked 
on their labels. 


The association also does coopera- 
tive buying of some supplies, such as 
containers, cans, and sugar is gotten 
direct from the refiner for feeding pur- 
poses, even under the present abnor- 
mal conditions. The beekeepers re- 
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ceive respectable rebates from the 
refiners. 

Honey was sold as low as one crown 
per kilogram (about 11 cents a pound) 
before the war, but now it is advertised 
as high as three crowns per kilogram 
(41 cents a pound). One dealer in 
Stockholm claims to have imported the 
finest white California honey from the 
Santa Clara district before the war for 
about 13% cents a pound. The Swedish 
beekeepers resent the importation of 
foreign honey in competition with 
their own. Extracted and strained 
honey are produced almost exclusively. 


There seem to be as many kinds 
and sizes of hives and ideas about the 
merits and demerits of the different 
hives as here. A large number of straw 
skeps are also kept as well as movable- 
frame hives with sides and ends of 
woven straw and a frame. Queen ex- 
cluders made entirely from wood are 
advertised by the manufacturers, 

A recipe for a very popular honey 
drink, more of a beverage than mead, 
is given. 

Pomeroy, Iowa. 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


The National Meeting 


The National Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion met on Feb. 6-8 according to 
schedule. The terrific storms that 
raged through our northern States at 
that time prevented the attendance of 
a number of leading men. Neither E. 
R. Root, E. D. Townsend, Frank C. 
Pellett, Wm. Copenhaver, Morley Pettit 
nor R. A. Burnett were present. The 
papers to be read by these men were 
also missing. 

However, Pres. Jager is a man of 
extraordinary resources and the meet- 
ing was rendered exceedingly interest- 
ing through his strenuous efforts. His 
address, showing the need of organiza- 
tion was spoken with great enthusiasm. 
He insisted upon the need of uniform 
packages for the sale of honey. He 
affirmed, as others have done before, 
that the beekeepers of America need 
union as much as the National canners 
and other associations placing an arti- 
cle of consumption before the public. 
Irregular packages must be abandoned 
and standard methods adopted, through 
a National Committee. He showed the 
need of securing uniform laws for the 
protection of producers against adul- 
teration, misrepresentation and unfair 
competition. Organization of beekeep- 
ers throughout the land is indispensa- 
ble. 

Our old friend, N. E. France, ad- 
dressed the meeting with words of wel- 
come, with remembrances of the past. 
Mr. France is probably the only bee- 
keeper State Inspector of bees whose 
office is permanently located in the 
Capitol Building of a State. He has 
proven so efficient that instead of op- 
posing his work as is done in so many 
places, the State officials sustain it. 

Doctor S. A. Jones, statistician at 
Washington, was present and explained 
the necessity of the beekeepers cooper- 
ating with the general government by 
furnishing statistics which will be col- 
lected together and returned to the 


producers, showing them exactly how 
much and where there is honey pro- 
duced. National Committees should 
look after these reports and advise the 
beekeepers through the journals as to 
what prices to expect. An arrange- 
ment of this kind during the past sum- 
mer would have helped to secure very 
much better prices for the producers. 
The attempts of the government have 
so far received but lukewarm response. 


Doctor E. F. Phillips gave the audi- 
ence an insight into the extension 
work undertaken by the government. 
He described conditions in such States 
as North Carolina, where two-thirds of 
the apiaries are still put in mourning 
when a member of the family dies. 
“ Telling the bees” is still the custom. 
Each colony is moved a few inches on 
the anniversary of the birthday of Geo. 
Washington. The honey is taken up 
during the first full moon of June, as 
they do not think any other time is 
proper. The strange thing is that 52 
percent of all the beesin the United 
States are located in 15 southern States 
and about 90 percent of these are still 
in gums or box-hives. 

Doctor Phillips showed what a little 
missiouary work will achieve, by saying 
that the famous Alexander, of Delan- 
son, N. Y., came very near giving up 
beekeeping in disgust when his bees 
were attacked by European foulbrood. 
A 15 minute talk with the well known 
inspector, Chas. Stewart, caused him 
to remain attached to the pursuit and 
it was through his later experiments 
and success that the present method of 
successful treatment of European foul- 
brood was devised. 

That we need organization in every 
State in the Union is quite evident. 
Weare just at the “ Forks of the Road,” 
as so ably shown by Dr. L. D. Leonard 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 

A resolution was passed heartily en- 
dorsing the extension work of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Mach 


Wesley Foster gave a long talk on 
“Distribution of Honey.” Uniforr «y 
of packages, choice of good relia: je 
dealers in cities, closer acqainta:.ce 
between producers and dealers, ful! :»- 
formation concerning crops and ni:r- 
kets were some of the subjects touc!:-d 
by him. 

Professor H. C. Taylor, of the Un; 
versity of Wisconsin, explained meiii- 
ods of bookkeeping for the producers 
so they might positively learn where 
their profits and their expenses are. 

Hamlin B. Miller, secretary of the 
Iowa Association, in his inimitable 
style gave a long talk on how to in- 
crease the membership of the associa- 
tion. His cry was, “Retain your pres- 
ent president.” It was done, for Prof. 
Jager was re-elected. Polhemus, of 
Colorado, was elected vice-president 
and John C. Bull, of Indiana, secretary, 

Mr. Herman Rauchfuss, of Denver, 
Colo., represented his brother and ex- 
plained how the Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association having commenced 
with a capital stock of $110, years ago, 
have increased to a capital of $50,000 
through perseverance and honest deal- 
ing. 

George W. Williams, of Redkey, Ind., 
ably supported by Mr. Hassinger, an 
intelligent young beekeeper of Wis- 
consin, spoke interestingly about the 
necessity of teaching the uses of honey 
in the Domestic Science department 
of the common schools. A committee 
of the United Honey Producers is to 
work in connection with a similar 
committee appointed by the president 
of the National, on this subject. 

In spite of the unfavorable weather 
the meeting was a great success and 
most of the beekeepers in attendance 
expressed their desire of being able to 
attend future meetings. The next loca- 
tion of the National convention is to 
be decided by the Executive Committee 

A more detailed account of the Madi- 
son meeting is just at hand from Pres. 
Jager. This will be published in the 
April number. 





Prevention of Swarming 


A large number of readers have ex- 
pressed the desire to secure the address 
which the editor delivered last year at 
nine different conventions onthe above 
named subject. So we will publish it 
in the April issue. 





Our Market Page 


On another page of this number we 
are beginning a department of “Crop 
and Market Conditions.” The page 
itself will show just what we aim to do. 
A page of this kind will not succeed 
unless it has the cooperation of a large 
proportion of our subscribers, and we 
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caraot, of course, afford to circulate 
ou: whole list each month to assemble 
suc reports. 

We would urge, therefore, that each 
subscriber secure afew postal cards 
anc write us the conditions as seen in 
his section of the country. Make your 
report as brief as possible and address 
to “Market Editor,” American Bee 
Journal. These reports should reach 
us at least by the 20th of the month to 
do any good for the next issue. 

The department at Washington, for 
several years, has been gathering such 
statistics, but usually owing to the 
reticence of correspondents to answer 
reports, summaries of conditions come 
out too late to be most effective. We 
are, however, getting in touch with the 
department in hopes of embodying as 
much of its data as possible in our crop 
report each month. 

The climatic conditions are such that 
the report from one section will be on 
the honey crop, while from another it 
may report the bees as they are just 
coming out of winter quarters. The 
points to be touched upon in answers 
are roughly as follows: 

1. Condition of honey market— 
amount of honey unsold and demand 
unfilled ? 

2. What percent of loss of bees from 
wintering 

3. Honey-plant conditions compared 
to normal: 

4. Are beekeepers increasing number 
of colonies materially ? 


5. Are many turning from comb to 
extracted honey? 


6. How is the honey crop so far 
compared to last year ? 

Remember to give true conditions, 
not failing to report if the season has 
been a failure, or if beekeepers are dis- 
couraged from winter losses, as well as 
to report successes. 

Come ahead with your answers, the 
more the merrier. Write on a post 
card, number your answers as above, 
write plainly and briefly, and address 
card to the MARKET EDITOR, 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, IIl. 

This department is simply an experi- 
ment. If it succeeds it will be because 
of the interest taken in it by the bee- 
keepers. 





Death of Edouard Bertrand 


Our old friend, Mr. Bertrand, died in 
Geneva, Switzerland, Jan. 17, in his 
85th year. We received the news of 
his demise through letters from both 
Mrs. Bertrand and Mr. Thomas Wm. 
Cowan, editor of the British Bee Jour- 
nal, to whom Mrs. Bertrand wrote at 
the same time as to us. Mr. Cowan’s 
letter reached me at the same time. I 
quote a few words of his letter: 


“TI am sure you will feel the loss, and 
for me it was a great shock, as it was 
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only a few days before that I had re- 
ceived a letter from him dated Dec. 20, 
in which he spoke very cheerfully of 
his health Bertrand and I have 
been constant correspondents now for 
33 years, and had so much in common 
that, although he had attained a great 
age, the end isa trial which has grieved 
me much. He was a faithful friend, 
more as a brother, and during the 
whole time of our acquaintance we had 
never a disagreement. I was looking 
forward to the termination of this 
dreadful war to running over to Switz- 
erland to pay him another visit, but 
now this is notto be,and I sorrow 
that I shall not see him again.” 

Mr. Bertrand was for 25 years editor 
of the magazine which he began under 
the name of “Bulletin D’Apiculture” 
in 1879, and later published as “ Revue 
Internationale d’Apiculture.” He is the 
author of several works on bees. We 
intend to devote a few pages soon to 
his biography. Meanwhile we can as- 
sure his devoted wife that the sympathy 
of the American beekeeping world is 
with her. Mrs. Bertrand has been a 
companion and an associate of her 
husband in his bee-work for 51 years. 





Old Bee Books 


In the first issue of the American Bee 
Journal, which appeared January, 1861, 
there appeared an advertisement of 
bee-books. There are seven books in 
the list, only two of which are still 
offered for sale. “Mysteries of Bee- 
keeping Explained,” by Quinby, and 
“The Hive and Honey Bee,” by Lang- 
stroth, were so valuable that others 
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have revised them and kept them up to 
date since the deaths of their authors, 
and both are now listed in nearly every 
catalog of bee-books. The rest of the 
list follows: 


“Hive and Honey Bee,” by H. D. 
Richardson. 

“ Beekeepers’ Manual,” by T. B. Miner. 

“ Bee Culture,” by Henry Eddy. 

“ Beekeepers’ Chart,” by E. W. Phelps. 

“Manual of Bees,” by John M. Weeks. 


Some of these books the writer never 
had even heard of until the advertise- 
ment in the old journal was read, and 
it is doubtful whether copies of all of 
them could be found in any one library. 
In order to live for 50 years a book 
must deal with fundamentals, for super- 
ficial matter is soon forgotten. 





Obituaries 

We are sorry to announce the deaths 
of J. Vandervort, Laceyville, Pa., Feb, 
10, and D.C. Polhemus, of Lamar, Colo., 
Feb. 13. 

Mr. Vandervort was the first man to 
manufacture foundation mills, making 
different thicknesses of walls for differ- 
ent weights, and in the eighties he made 
the first mills capable of turning out 
foundation over 12 feet to the pound. 

Mr. Polhemus was a noted apiarist of 
Colorado, and his death followed his 
election as vice-president of the Na 
tional Beekeepers’ Association, after 
only five days. 

These men both deserve a longer 
obituary notice, and we hope to be 
able to give it in our next number. 
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No. 5.—Among Eastern Bee- 
keepers 


BY THE EDITOR. 


S stated in my last article, I re- 
A turned to Amherst Aug. 16, to 
—™ meet Mr. Bocock, the English 
apiarist, microscopist and scientist, 
who is making a special study of adult 
worker-bee diseases. Mr. Bocock had 
visited the West and ‘had just returned 
to New England. 

Most of our readers know of the 
dreaded disease called “Isle of Wight” 
or “ Microsporidiosis,” but few of them 
know that 80% of the bees of the 
British Isles have been destroyed by 
it. It started in 1904,-in the south- 
east corner of the Isle of Wight, 
reaching the nearest parts of the 
main land in 1909, spreading across 
it in the direction of the prevailing 
wind. 

“Nosema apis” discovered by the 
xerman, Dr. Zander, in 1909, is 
thought to be the cause of the disease, 
as it is found in large numbers in the 
intestine of the diseased bees. Most 
of us have thought that what is here 
called “bee paralysis” was the same 
disease. But aside from the fact 
that “nosema apis” is not usually 
found in cases of bee paralysis, Mr. 
Bocock holds that the symptoms are 
different. In “Isle Of Wight’ there 
are none of the tremulous motions 
seen in the other disease which are 
responsible for the name given: 
“paralysis”. The bees simply drag 
themselves out of the hive unable to 
fly, and die by the thousands, in 
front of the hive. By a singular co- 
incidence, this trouble was seen at 
the Amherst experimental § apiary 
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shortly after the arrival there of Mr. 
Bocock, in June. But it did not 
last and when I came all symptoms 
of it had disappeared. Nosema apis 
has been found in healthy bees in the 
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United States and it is probable that 
the climate has something to do with 
its wide spread in England. The 
bees diseased with paralysis rarely 
discharge their feces, and for that 
reason the disease has been called 
“constipation”, but in Isle Of Wight 
disease Mr. Bocock stated to me that 
diseased bees could often be induced 
to discharge the contents of their 
abdomen by simply touching them 
with a blade of grass or a light stick. 


Mr. Bocock is authority for the 
statement that, within a radius of 10 
miles of Cambridge, England, more 
than 5,000 colonies of bees have died 
of that disease in the past 10 years. 
He says that Italian bees make a 
better fight against it than the com- 
mon bees. 

As to a remedy, none of positive ef- 
ficacy has yet been found, although 
several claims to the efficiency of 
“bacterol”’, “izal”’, and “dioxogen or 
peroxide of hydrogen” have _ been 
made in the British Bee Journal. Mr. 
Bocock was very careful and con- 
servative in his statements, as all 
scientists are, and confined himself 
to the assertion that no remedy that 
he knew of was as yet proven. ef- 
ficacious. 

Since the above was written, some 
interesting information has been fur- 
nished in Australia, concerning 
Nosema apis. Investigations made end 
reported in the December number of 
the “Australasian Beekeeper,” page 
105, indicate that this parasite is 
“present in almost every apiary, that 
even wild bees in trees are affected, 
that it is merely a casual inhabitant 
of the alimentary canal of the bee.” 
Yet the diseases ascribed to Nosema 
in Europe have but little force in 
Australia, probably owing to climatic 
conditions, “the drier atmosphere and 
the greater heat of the sun during 
the summer arresting the progress 
of the disease.” It is also held that, 
owing to the universal presence of 
the parasite in question, it would be 
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“hopeless to attempt the eradic tion 
of the disease by destroying th in- 
fected combs and bees.” 

Mr. Bocock himself expresses di *'\ts 
concerning the actual influence of 
Nosema apis in adult bee dis« s 
He wrote me under date of Dece: ier 
13: : 

“T am sending you by a later st 
Part I of Volume XX of the Pro 1- 
ings of the Royal Physical Soc: ty 
in which you will find two pajyers 
dealing with researches and exp: ri- 
ments in the matter of I. oO. \W., 
disease that have been conducted in 
Scotland. The investigators seem to 
have reached about the same. ¢on- 
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ec} ision as myself, viz: that it is 
dc-ubtful if Nosema apis is the causal 
o) zanism of I. O. W. disease’”’. 

Che Bulletins mentioned had _ al- 
rcady been received by me from Mr. 
John Anderson, of the North of Scot- 
li 
ti 


id College and were given a men- 

m in our January number, page 11. 

Mr. Bocock is also a student of 
foulbrood in its different forms. He 
described to me and illustrated a 
method of recognizing European foul- 
brood, which he obtained from our 
Dr. White, by examining the 
alimentary tract of the larva. In a 
healthy larva the duct which runs 
through the insect is of a dark color. 
In European foulbrood the alimentary 
duet is white with the “bacilli 
pluton” which are thought to cause 
iis death. In sacbrood these would 
not exist. 

The reader will readily understand 
with what interest I listened to the 
explanations of so able a_ student. 
Mr. Bocock came to the U. S. May 21 
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and was to leave August 26 for his 


home in England. It was a treat to 
meet him. 

On the front cover of this 
number of the Journal, the 
reader will see a photo of the tall 
sumacs of New England. Those 


shown were planted in 1912 by Dr. 
Gates and were therefore only 4 years 
old. Three kinds are shown, of dif- 
ferent height and blooming at dif- 
ferent dates. No wonder sumac is a 
productive honey plant there. We 
have no such results in the Middle 
West although sumac is plentiful in 
spots. 

The grounds about the Experiment- 
al Apiary of Massachusetts have been 
supplied with all sorts of honey plants 
and shrubs by Dr. Gates. The bees 
were working plentifully upon the 
clethra alnifolia and we were lucky 
enough to catch a pretty photograph 
of this. 

Two days later I retraced my steps 
in the direction of New York City, 
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stopping on the way at Stamford, Con- 
necticut, to spend the week-end with 
our old friend, L. C. Root, whom I 
have already mentioned in this tour 
and who had eagerly invited me to 


visit him. He was at the _ station 
when I arrived there. 
L. C. Root, son-in-law of Moses 


Quinby, who was a contemporary of 
Langstroth, is one of the greatest en- 
thusiasts I have ever had the good 
luck to meet. During his entire life, 
whatever he has done has been done 
with zeal and earnestness. He _ re- 
vised the “‘Mysteries of Beekeeping” 
of Quinby and the book is called 
“Quinby’s New Beekeeping”. For 
years he was one of the largest bee- 
keepers of New York State. For the 
past 25 years, more or less, he has 
retired from active beekeeping, leav- 
ing his apiary in charge of his 
brother and settled in Stamford, liv- 
ing with his two daughters one of 
whom is a physician of note. He 
keeps only a few colonies of bees in 
the city, in the attic of his barn, where 
I saw them. But as energetic aman 
as he could not remain long idle. So 
he was entrusted with the duties of 
Milk Inspector for Stamford. He was 
the first inspector to prepare a bul- 


letin in which each dairy was 
separately reported and its sanitary 
conditions carefully detailed. The 


result was a host of friends and some 
enemies, for the unsanitary establish- 
ments could not be pleased with a 
truthful record, while the mothers 
and housekeepers were thankful for 
the straightforward informaticn which 
his bulletins gave. 

It happens that Dr. Root, L. C. 
Root’s daughter, is the family physi- 
cian of the H. L. Cooper people. Mr. 
Cooper is the world-renowned hy- 
draulic engineer who built the big 
dam between Keokuk and Hamilton, 
across the Mississippi, the largest 
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power dam in the world. His busi- 
ness office is in New York City but he 
lives at Stamford, and they are very 
intimate with the Roots. The build- 
ing of the big dam in 1910-13 with 
which I was connected, during the 
years of its promotion, has caused us 
to become well acquainted with the 
Cooper family. 

When she heard of my arrival, Mrs. 
Cooper kindly sent her big touring car 
for Mr. Root and myself to visit the 
suburbs. Stamford is only 35 miles 
from New York and is the home of 
thousands of “commuters”, business 
men who want quiet homes for their 
evenings and holidays. It is on the 
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published. Several of them have ap- 
peared on the cover of the American 
Bee Journal in the past. 


The three days I remained in Stam- 
ford were spent very pleasantly, in 
visits about the city, with Dr. and Mr. 
Root, a delightful Sunday dinner with 
the Coopers, at their home on one of 
the finest avenues, and long talks and 
reminiscences of old days with Mr. 
Root. He was 76 years old in De- 
cember 1916, but looks 10 years 
younger. We have known each other 
for nearly 40 years and the reader 
may imagine how much we might 
have to say. 

Concerning the distance bees will 





THE ARTIST HAS CAUGHT THREE BEES ON THE BLOSSOM OF THE 
CLETHRA ALNIFOLIA 
As many as six bees were noticed ona single blossom tone time—(See page 8s) 


shore of Long Island Sound and has 
beautiful resorts in healthy locations. 
We rode about its avenues until we 
accidentally reached Sound Beach, a 
suburb, and the home of our old 
friend B. F. Bigelow, editor of the in- 
teresting magazine “The Guide To 
Nature”. He welcomed us heartily 
and showed us all about his place, a 
wilderness of 5 acres which he has 
allowed to go “back to nature” so 
that one might think himself away 
from civilization, when in the heart 
of it, were it not for the familiar 
sounds of a busy railroad center. Mr. 
Bigelow will be remembered by our 
readers as having furnished us some 
of the prettiest photos that we ever 


go for honey, L. C. Root once had a 
very interesting experience. He had 
100 colonies about 7 miles from a 
heavy basswood harvest. The bees 
found it, but he thought best to bring 
about a third of the colonies up to 
this timber. The result was that 
these bees harvested about 3 times 
as much as those who had to travel 
the 7 miles. 40 colonies, in 7 days, 
secured 4103 pounds of basswood 
honey, so although Mr. Root positive- 
ly knows that bees can and do go 7 
miles for honey in an emergency, he 
believes in locating them as near the 
crop as possible. 

I could have enjoyed a week or 
more with my kind host but all 
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things must come to an end and on 
Monday I left for New York City. 


he 
following day, Tuesday, I rode up ihe 
beautiful Hudson River, to Albany, on 
the steamer “Washington Irvine”. 
We live on the Mississippi, ihe 
“father of waters’, and are proud of 
the great stream, but its scenery is 
tame by the side of the Hudson’s. This 


stream which has only 6 feet of [1] 
in 150 miles, from New York to 

bany, is in spots fully 3 miles wide 
and flows between beautiful and hich 
hills. The Palisades, on the New 
Jersey shore, shortly after leaving the 
City, are abrupt cliffs. Nothing like 
them in the valley of the Mississippi. 
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Wintering Problem Analyzed 


BY J. E. HAND. 


N the mind of some beekeepers 
I the idea prevails that bees are cold 
blooded animals that remain semi- 
dormant in winter, consuming little 
food and warming up occasionally to 
eat and enjoy a flight when the weather 
permits. While winter is a season of 
rest from outdoor labor there are cer- 
tain activities within the hive, neces- 
sary forthe comfort and safety of the 
colony. As winter approaches, bees 
cluster closely in a spherical form be- 
tween the combs and thereafter the 
temperature of the colony is governed 
and regulated by the outside air through 
the expansion and contraction of said 
cluster. Cold weather contracts the 
cluster, thus conserving the heat that 
always radiates from bees, causing a 
rising temperature within the cluster. 
The colder the weather the closer the 
contraction, the more perfect the con- 
servation of heat and the higher the 
temperature within the cluster. So the 
highest cluster temperature is likely to 
occur'in zero weather. ; 
Warm weather expands ‘the cluster, 
releases the heat, and the cluster tem- 


_ perature falls to meet the rising outside 


temperature. It is thus that the tem- 
perature of a broodless colony in win- 
ter varies in response to external fluc- 
tuations, but in the transition to sum- 
mer conditions after the dispersion of 
the cluster no such variation exists, 
and a uniform temperature of 92 de- 
grees ‘is maintained during the breeding 
season. 

With strong colonies in well pro- 
tected hives the minimum outside tem- 
perature and the maximum cluster 
temperature are practically synchron- 
ous, but with weak colonies in unpro- 
tected hives there is a lag between the 
maxima and minima of inverse tem- 
peratures ranging between hours and 
days, according to the numerical 
strength of the colony and its power to 
generate and regulate heat, and if re- 
peated by frequent cold changes it is 
likely to result in the death of the col- 
ony. We feel justified in assuming 
that this lag is directly responsible for 
a large percent of winter losses attrib- 
uted to other causes. 

Aside from the slight action required 
to expand and contract the cluster from 
day to day, the winter activity of bees 
consists in their constant circulation 
throughout the contracted cluster pre- 
sumably in search of a comfortable 
position, and fanning with the wings 
presumably to areate the cluster with 
fresh currents of oxygen. Bees cannot 
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reraain long in one position either in- 
side or outside of a contracted cluster, 
for those outside would chill and those 
incide would suffer with vitiated air; 
therefore, winter activity is the result 
of a contracted cluster. 

Or. Gates recognized these activities 
and recorded them in Bulletin No. 96. 
They are also recognized by Dr. Phil- 
lips, and recorded in Bulletin No. 93, 
as a process of external heat genera- 
tion by muscular action, but the deduc- 
tions drawn from experiments recorded 
in the bulletins mentioned warrant the 
conclusion that heat generation is an 
internal, incessant, involuntary process. 
The consensus of opinion is that cold 
weather causes increased activity and 
increased food consumption, and in- 
creased food consumption causes in- 
creased heat generation. 

Expansion and contraction of the 
winter cluster is the basic principle of 
the heating problem, and the sum and 
substance of heat generation so far as 
relates to the activity of the bees. 
These activities have a devitalizing 
tendency, and the only remedy is to 
eliminate the contraction of the cluster 
by raising the temperature of the win- 
ter nest to a point that expands the 
cluster. This is accomplished by ex- 
treme contraction and internal insula- 
tion of the winter chamber, thus 
eliminating the cold zone and conserv- 
— the heat that always radiates from 

ees. 

It cannot be accomplished with heavy 
packing on the outside of a non-con- 
tracted hive any more than one can 
keep warm in bed with the blankets 
spread on the roof; in either case the 
heat is lost by diffusion with the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, and the patient 
is chilled to the marrow by currents of 
cold air untempered by a heated cham- 
ber. A cumbersome winter case with 
heavy packing surrounding a thick- 
wall non-contracted hive will do for 
cold storage, but these are not the 
qualifications that should recommend 
a competent wintering hive when heat 
conservation is imperative. Extreme 
contraction is the most potent factor, 
except the food supply, and the wise 
beekeeper will supply ample stores of 
food and contract the winter chamber 
to conform to the compass of a winter 
cluster and surround the contracted 
chamber closely with porous packing, 
thus eliminating the cold zoneand con- 
serving the heat. 

In this ideal condition bees will 
maintain a comfortable expanded clus- 
ter free from compulsive activities, will 
consume food moderately and come 
out in spring strong in numbers and 
vitality. The convertible principle 
solves the problem at a cost of 40 cents 
for extra equipment. 

Birmingham, Ohio. 
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Taking Care of and Moving 
Winter-Sheds 


BY G, C. GREINER, 


HEN I planned the use of win- 
W ter-sheds with suitable pack- 
ing as a means of better out- 

door wintering, some 16 or I8 years 
ago, I was inclined to think that hous- 
ing them during the summer would be 
necessary to materially prolong their 
service. To facilitate handling and to 
store them in as small a space as pos- 
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sible, they were made collapsible. All 
parts, sides, ends, tops and bottoms, 
could with little trouble be separated 
and re-adjusted as desired. 


Housing them proved to bea heavy 
task, repeating itself every year. The 
advantages seemed out of proportion 
to the time and labor spent. All my 
hives, although constantly left out- 
doors, with proper care lasted a life- 
time, and to judge from all appearance 
would last another, and why should my 
sheds not do the same ? They were well 
made, special care always being taken 
to have their roofs in perfect condi- 
tion, waterproof, and otherwise con- 
structed with a view to resist the in- 
clemencies of the weather. Taking 
these points into consideration I de- 
cided, some 12 or 14 years ago,to store 
them outdoors. 

But this did not entirely eliminate 
the handling of the sheds. If we un- 
pack our bees for the summer and 
place them on separate stands, which 
must be done to have free access to 
them, the sheds have to be moved back 
and forth from their storage ground 
to the summer stand of the bees in the 
fall, and back again in the spring. As 
I have no helper I always considered 
this the most tedious feature of the 
whole season. To overcome the diffi- 
culty I used acouple of 6 or 8 inch 
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rollers, picking up the back one, when 
clear, and placing it in front to con- 
tinue the transit. This mode of loco- 
motion answered the purpose except 
that it was too slow. For years I had 
planned to construct a car or rig for 
this special purpose, and the only rea- 
son why my plans had not materialized 
before, was the lack of suitable wheels. 


Last fall, just before putting my bees 
into winter quarters, I happened to run 
across a castaway two-wheel garden- 
drill, and the accompanying drawing, 
Fig. 1, is the result of my find. I have 
used the rig only one season, but I am 
so elated over its usefulness that I con- 
sider it one of my best time-saving 
tools. The drawing shows a shed on 
the move. 

Figure 2 gives the frame without 
wheels; a is the platform made of 2x8- 
inch yellow pine, with a wooden block: 
5, on the underside of each end to hold 
a %-inch steel rod for an axle; cc are 
the handles, 2x4 inch of the same ma- 
terial; d is the combination swing shelf 
that answers three distinct purposes; 
first, it supplies legs to the handles; 
second, it forms the connecting link 
and gives stability to the frame, and 
third, it carries the back part of the 
transported shed. It is made of a piece 
of medium heavy wagon-tire and 
swings on bolts in the handles. Almost 
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ong rubbish-pile will furnish the mate- 
rial. 

To load the shed is a simple affair. 
The car is run to the front end of the 
shed (See Fig. 3), with extended shelf 
lying on the roof, and when the car is 
pushed under the shed as far as the 
front-blocking, the shelf (with handles) 
drops automatically to the ground. It 
is then swung under the shed as in Fig. 
1, and the load is ready to move. 

From the foregoing the reader may 
infer that I favor the single-row-prin- 
ciple shed or case for winter protec- 
tion; not because I consider them any 
better or safer for wintering than the 
quadruple or single colony case, but 
they are by far the most practical, time- 
saving style of thelot. In the course 
of the season miles of unnecessary 
steps are saved by their use. Our 
school-days’ teachings, “ A straight line 
is the shortest distance between two 
points,” fits the case admirably. It is 
always one step to the next hive, while 
the quadruple case necessitates con- 
tinual walking from one side to the 
other, and that right in front of the 
hive entrances. This has a strong ten- 
dency to irritate bees,and no doubt 
some of the cross-bee complaints, of 
which we hear occasionally, have their 
origin in this malpractice. 

When using the wheelbarrow for the 
transportation of supers and other 
paraphernalia to and from the honey- 
house, this straight line principle is a 
great convenience. 

La Salle, N. Y. 
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Feeds of Bees 


BY W. K. MORRISON, 


EVERAL of your correspondents 
have referred to substitutes for 
pollen. Some advocate wheat or 

rye flour, not knowing of course that 
the albumen content is much too low 
to be a good substitute for pollen. Pea 
flouris far better in every way and 
probably lentil flour is better still. I 
think the Italians sometimes use lentil 
flour as a pollen substitute. Bean flour 
made from “broad beans” has also 
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been used with good results. It is 
probable that a flour made from “ gar- 
banzas” or chick peas would be better 
than anything yet sugges‘ed, as the 
flavor is very fine. Those living along 
the Mexican border could trythis. It 
looks as if cane sugar is gaining all 
along the line as a substitute for honey 
in feeding bees. Mr. Arthur C. Miller 
highly recommends a_ well-known 
brand of cave sugar which has been 
before the American public for many 
years. /t cannot be made from beets. It 
has often been recommended in the 
bee journals before. 

The late Paul Mickwitz, of Finland, 
wrote an article praising See¢ sugar as 
a bee feed, and citing some experiments 
of his own in proofs of his claims. As 
a matter of fact he was using an invert 
sugar made from cane sugar which has 
been made quite extensively for some 
years by a firm in Hamburg, Germany. 
It is made in the form of a syrup and 
is certainly very fine. It is ahead of 
anything sold in this country for feed- 
ing bees. In fact, itis a fair substitute 
for honey, and when fed to bees baffles 
all but the very best chemists in Ger- 
many to detect the difference between 
it and real honey. It contains some 
other things besides invert sugar. It 
has given the beekeepers of Germany 
considerable trouble because some 
smart beekeepers fed it to increase 
their honey crop. 

It is made in Hamburg because that 
city isa free port. Germany prohibits 
the sale of cane sugar to protect the 
beet sugar growers. It allows the 
manufacture of invert sugar from cane 
however under certain conditions. In 
the manufacture of condensed milk 
cane sugar alone can be used, so that, 
even in countries prohibiting cane 
sugar they have to allow an exception 
in this case. 

Beet sugar has often been tried as a 
substitute feed for bees with poor re- 
sults. Some people say cane sugar and 
beet sugar are alike. Uncle Sam has 
something to say about that. He will 
put youin jail if you sell beet sugar 
and say it is cane sugar. Cane sugar 
always sells for more money than beet 
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sugar; pretty good proof that i; is 
better. 

In southern California both ki. 4s 
are sold, but came sugar is preferred . 
many purposes, notably fruit prese: - 
tion. The leading canning facto: 
all use cane sugar, and housekeepers 5{ 
the discriminating kind all use it, ey -y 
paying one-half a cent a pound ex 
for it. For feeding bees its valu: 
even greater. The Western Sugar 
fining Company of San Francisco »»:t 
up a brand of cane sugar which tl:-y 
call “Fruit Sugar,” and this corr:s- 
ponds very closely with the sugar \;r, 
Arthur C. Miller writes of. 

Not all cane sugar is good for bees. 
Brown or Muscovado sugar is not good 
because it is burned in the process of 
making. It is only made now because 
it is used in some kinds of cookery and 
because it produces much “ black strap” 
molasses. The “lumber jacks” in the 
northern woods like this molasses for 
two reasons, it is “heating” and it is 
laxative. The laxative effect is due to 
sulphur. 

The best sugar of all for feeding bees 
is a yellow colored cane sugar known 
as “vacuum pan” sugar because it is 
cooked in a vacuum, thus preventing 
burning. 

Very white sugar is not good because 
it has been bleached bythe action of 
very powerful chemical reagents. 
Traces of these are left in the sugar, 
which the bees seem to feel. This may 
explain the failure of some to get good 
results in feeding. 

Beet sugar is always so treated; 
moreover blueing is put into it for the 
same reason that women use it in 
washing clothes. 

Dr. Wiley had his eagle eye on this 
phase of the sugar business, and that is 
one reason why he had to resign his 
position, as the sugar trust is very 
powerful politically. Yellow cane sugar 
(vacuum pan) can usually be purchased 
on the Atlantic Coast. The larger the 
crystals the finer it is in quality. It is 
very sweet. 

Farther inland you can protect your- 
self by dealing with reliable firms, not 
the ones who say beet and cane sugar 
are alike. Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany sell only cane sugar. They will 
guarantee you that they sell no beet 
sugar, and many first-class grocery 
firms do the same. Asa matter of fact 
all efforts to make a nice syrup from 
beets have failed. 

Great Britain and her colonies are 
familiar with a fine cane syrup which 
is known as “Golden Syrup.” The 
South produces excellent cane syrup 
by a simple process. Porto Rico used 
to furnish a large quantity of J/allowe, 
which was very good. Barbados pro- 
duces its famous “sling,” and all the 
cane sugar countries produce some- 
thing nice in this line. These all make 
excellent bee feed, but are usually too 
expensive, as they contain water on 
which freight has been paid. 

Of all the extraordinary things cred- 
ited to the present great war in Europe 
is the astounding discovery that Europe 
now produces 8,000,000 tons (long tons 
at that) of came sugar. Yes! cane sugar. 
This will cause Emperor William to 
rub his eyes in profound astonishment, 
if not in glee. This is the sample of the 
stuff we are to read nowadays. Asa 
matter of fact the war will have the 
effect of increasing the production of 
cane sugar and decreasing beet sugar 
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fo: some time to come. 

is too soon as yet to prophecy as 
to -ugar prices. Part of the beet crop 
wi! be lost, but part of the demand 
wii also be cut off. Cuba, Java, San 
D«mingo and other tropical linds can 
re:dily increase their output of cane 
sugar, and the beet crop being largely 
a woman’s crop will not decline so 
quickly as some suppose. 


We have many readers in Europe. 
We would like to ask them about their 
experience in this matter of cane sugar 
vs. beet sugar. We are under the im- 
pression that the difference in results 
is light. 

\s to flour and meal for artificial 
pollen, our bees have accepted all 
kinds, in times of shortage. Can our 
readers find any difference in results ? 
—EpITor. } 
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No. 3.—Seventy Years of Bee- 
keeping 


HE third discovery which brought 
T about a revolution in beekeeping 
was that of the extractor. It had 
long been realized by practical bee- 
keepers that the excessive cost of comb 
to the bees made desirable a method by 
which the honey might be emptied out 
of the comb and the latter returned to 
the hive to be filled again. 

It was in 1865 that Major Hruschka, 
of Dolo, near Venice, in a part of Italy 
formerly under Austrian rule, made the 
accidental discovery of the possibility 
of throwing the honey out of the combs 
by centrifugal force. The manner in 
which this discovery was made is well 
known. He had given his little son a 
comb of unsealed honey in a dish to be 
carried home. The boy put the dish in 
a basket and playfully swung the basket 
around him, forcing a part of the honey 
out of the comb into the dish. The 
first extractor made contained only one 
comb at a time. But about the year 
1867, the invention was sufficiently de- 
veloped to become of general use in 
this country. The first description of 
this useful machine, given in the United 
States, was by Father Langstroth, un- 
der the name of “ Honey-emptying 
machine,” in the American Bee Jour- 
nal, April, 1868, page 189. In Novem- 
ber of the same year, Chas. Dadant 
suggested, in place of this clumsy ap- 
pellation, the name ‘“ Melextractor,” 
and it was not until March, 1870, that 
the name “ honey extractor” began to 
be used. In that year the enthusiasm 
of the beekeepers got the better of 
their judgment, or else they had not 
yet learned that honey must be ripened 
before it is extracted, as from all sides 
came reports of wonderful yields. A. 
I. Root, under the xom-de-pflume of 
“ Novice,” reported in the August num- 
ber, page 32, having filled all the avail- 
able jars, pans and wash boilers, and 
seriously contemplating ‘ scouring out 
the cistern and filling that, too, if the 
Italian bees were willing.” Within a 
year or two. all the honey producers 
learned that unripe honey will not keep 
and that offering such a product on the 
market will endanger the sale of good 
ripe honey. 

One of the first honey extractors to 
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be manufactured for sale was the Pea- 
body extractor, invented by J. L. Pea- 
body, the can of which revolved in 
sockets at both top and bottom of the 
wooden frame, the baskets being im- 
movable, on the same principle as the 
original invention, like the Dubini ex- 
tractor shown in cut. 

About that time, such queen-breed- 
ers as Langstroth, Alley, Gray, and 
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others began to experiment on send- 
ing queens by mail. But the food used 
was honey soaked in a sponge and 
fastened in reach of the bees by a piece 
of wire-cloth. S. J. Parker, M.D., of 
Ithaca, N. Y., gave the description of 
this cage in the January, 1869, number 
of the American Bee Journal, and 
stated that he had received a queen in 
such a package safely, from Henry 
Alley, 450 miles from him. 

At this point it is well for us to make 
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mention of a writer, beekeeper and 
manufacturer of bee supplies whose 
work is contemporary with the past 60 
years, and who is still at the head of a 
thriving bee-business. We mean E. 
Kretchmer, now of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. His first article on bees, as far 
as we can ascertain, appears in the 
American Bee Journal of February, 
1870, but he was then already a man of 
extended experience. He had success- 
fully sent a queen by mail to Stockton, 
Calif., as early as 1866. 

Mr. Kretchmer was born in Germany, 
not far from the home of Dzierzon, 
and in 1856, when his father made him 
a present of a colony of Italian bees, 
he went to Dzierzon for information 
on how to rear queens. 

Coming to the United States a little 
later he served in the Civil War. He 
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THE PIONEER ADAM GRIMM 


purchased Italian queens of the Par- 
sons importation, and says that he was 
the first man to rear Italian bees west 
of the Mississippi. In a private letter 
to us, he writes: 

“A little incident which happened at 
the Iowa State Fair, in Burlington, 
shortly after the Civil War, brought 
me forward unexpectedly as a writer 
on bees. A man from the East was 
selling little vials of liquid as a so- 
called ‘bee charm’ at $1.00 per bottle 
and within his hearing I made the state- 
ment that I could handle bees better 
without the charm than with it. I was 
promptly challenged and a crowd gath- 
ered. In orderto prove my assertion, 
I obtained permission from another 
exhibitor who had some bees, and by 
using a little smoke quickly subdued 
them in less time than it took the Pro- 
fessor to do so with the charm that he 
used on his lips. Newspaper reporters 
were present who exaggerated the oc- 
currence in the write-ups, and I was 
shortly besieged by a number of parties 
who asked me to explain my manage- 
ment, and in the spring of 1865 I pub- 
lished a little pamphlet in the German 
language entitled, ‘ Winke Fur Bienen- 
Zuchter,’ which was followed by my 
‘Beekeepers’ Guide Book.’ Soon the 
question arose what hive I used and 
where they could be obtained. This 
made it necessary for me to start in 
the manufacture of hives, and I have 
been at it ever since.” 

Mr. Kretchmer’s first circular is dated 
1865, and we have before us one of 1875, 
his 10th annual circular, in which he 
offers for sale hives, smokers, veils, ex- 
tractors, etc. 

If any of our readers wonder why we 
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give one man so much room in these 
reminiscences, we will answer that 
there is not another man living, to my 
knowledge, in the bee-business in any 
part of the world who can show as 
long, as steady and as active a record 
as Mr. Kretchmer, the next one to him 
being our old acquaintance, A. I. Root. 

Beekeeping began to be considered 
as a possible profitable occupation 
when Adam Grimm, in the June, 1871, 
number of the American Bee Journal, 
made a report of $5,742.80 secured in 
honey, queens, beeswax, and increase 
of colonies during the previous year. 
He was then selling 240 colonies of 
bees for shipment to Utah for $2450. 

In 1872, Samuel Wagner, the editor, 
died. His son continued the publica- 
tion only a few months longer, and 
in January, 1873, Rev. W. F. Clarke 
assumed the management of the maga- 












































































































































































































































































E. KRETCHMER 


zine. He retained it only about a year, 
when Thomas G. Newman became 
manager, and later proprietor and edi- 
tor. 

Meanwhile, beekeeping in Europe 
was progressing also. The American 
methods, described and praised in the 
French publications by Charles Dadant, 
very soon overcame the stubborn op- 
position of the obstinate Hathet, who 
at first called Mr. Dadant “an Ameri- 
can Barnum.” The flood of progress 
compelled him to accept the modern 
hives as well as the honey extractor, 
which he had first ridiculed as a “ use- 
less toy.” This writer would not be 
worthy of mention had he not beena 
practical teacher in the management 
of straw-skeps and the publisher of an 
influential bee-magazine, still existing, 
although Hamet has been dead many 
years. Charles Dadant wielded a ready 
pen, and his criticisms of Hamet in the 
European periodicals of that day were 
appreciated on the Continent. 

+ In Switzerland and Italy, beekeeping 
also_made great strides. The Italian 
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journal “L’Apicoltore,” began its pub- 
lication in 1868, with strong support of 
the new methods. For that reason 
beekeeping in Italy has long been prac- 
tical among the educated classes. 

In the year 1872,an open and bitter 
fight was made against the doctrine of 
parthenogenesis by an Italian curate, 
Parroco Giotto Ulivi. It lasted until 
1880, and was based principally on ill- 
made experiments. From time to time, 
even in our day, adepts are found who 
sustain the opposition to a doctrine 
which is now a well-proven fact, and 
try to establish the theory that sex de- 
pends upon the food supplied to the 
hatching larva. Ulivi was irate and 
abusive. His doctrines have never 
been taken seriously by the students. 

In England, the British Bee Journal 
began in 1873. Although some of our 
British cousins have been unwilling to 
acknowledge the beneficial influence 
of American ideas, many readily con- 
cede the practical help secured from us 
in results. 

About 1873, Moses Quinby devised 
the “bellows smoker,” on which he 
later made improvements. (See Quin- 
by’s “New Beekeeping” by his son-in- 
law, L. C. Root, page 90.) This imple- 
ment was a great help to the easy han- 
dling of bees. 


A few years later T. F. Bingham in- 
vented the “direct draft” smoker which 
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has some very good points, but ‘he 
principal part of it was a copy of ‘he 
Quinby smoker. So the original cre Jit 
must be given to Quinby. Up to iis 
day the bee-smokers were clumsy f- 
fairs for the use of which both hands 
were needed. The Germans, howe: er 
already used a large pipe with tobac.o 
for smoking their bees. Up to this 
day, nothing is used but the pipe o- a 
cigar in many parts of Germany and 
Switzerland. 

The one-pound section now used so 
universally was the result of divers at- 
tempts at the production of honey in 
small frames. The first boxes used by 
Langstroth were square 5-pound glass 
boxes which allowed so little ventila- 
tion that the bees did not work in them 
readily in hot weather. Then, in the 
early seventies, patents were granted to 
several inventors of sectional boxes, 
the ;leader among them being Gen. 
Adair, of Kentucky, who was at that 
time the publisher of “The Annals of 
Bee Culture.” His super box was com- 
posed of frames, the top and bottom 
bar of which overlapped on the end 
bars to form the box, held together by 
a wire, with glass at both ends. 

In 1873, Kretchmer was granted a 
patent on a honey-box “consisting of 
little frames holding about a pound of 
honey which were clamped together 
with strips of tin folded at right angles, 
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with a sheet of glass on one side. 
‘{arbison, the largest honey-producer 
in the entire world, who landed the 
Srst bees in California in 1857, used a 
small honey section as early as 1869, 
ut it was quite heavy. About 1877, 
“orncrook, of Wisconsin, patented a 
folding honey section, but as it wasa 
-opy of other folding boxes the patent 
proved worthless and the one-piece 
section came into general use. - 

Although it is a mistake to give fuel 
to our national self-esteem, which is 
already as great as that of any other 
nation, we cannot help taking note of 
the promptness with which America 
seized the discoveries made in the Old 
World and improved uponthem. The 
honey extractor, for instance, invented 
abroad, was used largely in this coun- 
try and very practical machines were 
made of different patterns, while even 
in the country where the idea of cen- 
trifugal extraction of honey was dis- 
covered, the honey extractor remained 
for years very primitive. The cut 
which we give of the original machine, 
is borrowed from Dubini’s “ L’Ape” 
(The Bee) under date of 1881. 

The result has been that after we 
borrowed the European inventions and 
improved upon them, they in turn have 
borrowed our improvements and our 
practical methods and implements. 

In 1872, Charles Dadant went to Italy 
to import queens on a large scale. But 
his trip was a failure as far as imme- 
diate returns were concerned. How- 
ever, he learned much during the trip 
and in two years later succeeded, in 
connection with Fiorini of Monselice, 
in importing queens safely. Hundreds 
were imported each year for several 
years. They were still sent by express, 
with one comb of white honey and one 
dry comb in each little box about 
3%x5 inches. About 50 to 75 field bees 
were put in the box with the queen 
and no water given. Water was found 
worse than useless except in hives 
rearing brood. Nowadays the greatest 
losses are probably caused by the bees 
being suffocated while in the mail 
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sacks. The Fiorini packages were 
made of 22 boxes, in a pyramid shape, 
with cushion on the underside and air 
openings all around. Stifling the bees 
was out of the question. 

Some of the veterans of the present 
day beekeeping, besides the ones already 
named, are to be first found during the 
years 1868 to 1876. In October, 1870, 
appeared the first article of our own 
Dr. C. C. Miller. It was on “Queen 
Introduction.” Doolittle’s first article 
was in the very next number, Novem- 
ber, 1870, and as might be expected by 
his friends today, it was on the same 
subject. One of our modest eastern 
beekeepers, W. D. Wright, had an arti- 
cle in the January, 1871, number on 
“Two Queens in One Hive.” 

Men who have long disappeared were 
well-known writers then, Alley, Gen. 
Adair, Chas. Muth, Elisha Gallup and 
Prof. A. J. Cook. The last named 
writer should also be credited with the 
first teaching of beekeeping in an Agri- 
cultural College, that of Michigan, in 
1871. He was also the original promo- 
ter of a Congress of American bee- 
keepers, the first meeting of which was 
held in Indianapolis in December, 1870. 


—-_~— 


Combless Packages 


BY A. G. WOODMAN. 


UR experience with the combless 
O bee package has been varied. 
Some of the packages came 
through in excellent condition and 
gave very good results, while others 
were a complete failure. The first sixty 
2-pound packages that we received 
were almost a complete loss, principally 
on account of the shipper not using 
cages large enough. The queens for 
these bees were also shipped separate 
from the package, and as the weather 
was cool, there was considerable loss. 
The first ten 3-pound packages came 
through in excellent shape, hardly a 
bee being dead. They were placed in 
hives and each given a 5-pound pail of 
honey with a few small holes punctured 








MR. WM. CRAIG, OF LUCE, MICH., PRODUCED 2390 POUNDS OF EXTRACTED 
AND 600 POUNDS OF COMB FROM 30 COLONIES 
20 of these colonies were built up from pound packages in the spring 
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in the top of the cover, acting asa 
France pepper-box feeder. They gave 
us excellent results, some of them pro- 
ducing as high as 150 pounds of surplus 
honey or the equivalent. By equivalent, 
I mean inerease of new swarms, their 
energy being diverted from the produc- 
tion of honey to increase. 

We had a number of 3-pound pack- 
ages that came in after this shipment 
that did not do as well. One of ‘the 
great troubles was poor queens. The 
package after being in the hive fora 
week or so would be found queenless 
orthe queen would not be laying as 
she should. The loss that we had from 
these causes would have made the ven- 
ture as a whole unprofitable. 

We consider, however, that this diffi- 
culty can be overcome. It lies entirely 
with the shipper in the South. If he 
will take due precaution in selecting 
his queens and putting the bees up for 
shipment, there is no reason why they 
should not arrive in the North in first- 
class condition and give excellent 
results under normal conditions. 

There has also been some trouble on 
acount of the size of the shipping pack- 
ages. A package that ooell be plenty 
large in cool weather would not be 
large enough should the weather turn 
warm. For this reason it will always 
be well to use extra large cages. We 
have had them come through with 
water and without and can see no dif- 
ference. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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My Experience in Purchasing 
Bees in Pound Packages 


BY F. L. BARBER. 


HAD heard considerable discussion 
I on this subject, some favorable 

and some otherwise, so I decided 
to try the experiment for myself, and 
my experience has led me to believe 
that no professional beekeeper who 
may have good hives and equipment 
on hand can afford to allow them to 
stand idle during the season, although 
I realize that all who order bees in 
combless packages from the South 
may not have as good success, or that 
I might not have as good luck another 
time. 

Some of the things that will con- 
tribute to the success or failure of a 
venture of this kind are first: time of 
arrival and a reliable man at the other 
end of the line. Next, it is necessary 
to secure good bees with good queens. 
I believe one should be careful about 
giving a large order to an entirely new 
man, unless he furnishes satisfactory 
reference and guarantees pure stock 
and safe arrival. 

Early last spring I ordered from the 
South combless packages with untested 
queens at $2.50 per package. These 
were to be delivered between May 1 to 
10; safe arrival guaranteed. May 10 
arrived but no bees. At this season of 
the year time is precious to the bee- 
keeper, but I received a letter from the 
dealer, saying he would ship them in a 
few days. As it turned out, it was well 
that they did not arrive at the time 
stated, for we had a snow storm May 
10. They arrived the 20th, the weather 
was warm and fruit trees were just 
blooming. The cages arrived in good 
shape with but few dead bees. The 
cages containing the queens were fast- 
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ened to. the top of the packages, so the 
bees could cluster around the cages. 
Twenty of these I placed in hives con- 
taining frames of empty combs, a few 
of them containing a little honey. Some 
were hives in which the bees had died 
last winter. 

As the weather was warm the bees 
went right to work on the fruit bloom, 
and I did not find is necessary to give 
any feed, only what little honey there 
was in the combs. As an experiment 
I placed the other five in hives contain- 
ing only full sheets of foundation and 
gave nofeed. Ina day or two I exam- 
ined and found all the queens laying 
but two, which were missing. I wrote 
to the dealer and he immediately sent 
me two queens to replace those that 
were lost. 

This was a great satisfaction to me. 
The colonies built up fast, and on June 
25 I gave comb-honey supers to the 20 
that had been hived on empty combs. 
The clover flow came about this time. 
They went right to work in the supers, 


and on July 51 found it necessary to 


add another super on all but one of 
these. One colony swarmed on July 4, 
and as I had clipped the queens; I found 
and caged her and placed the cage in a 
new hive containing full sheets of foun- 
dation, which, after removing the old 
hive, I placed on the same stand, and 
the bees ran in and took possession. 

Fifteen colonies finished two supers 
each, and four of them finished three 
supers, and each super contained 28 
sections. The five that were placed on 
full sheets of foundation made very 
little surplus honey, but built up well 
and took in plenty of honey for winter 
stores. So I have from the investment 
26 colonies of bees in good condition 
for winter, and enough surplus honey 
to pay for the first cost of the 25 pound 
packages of bees. Figuring the 26 colo- 
nies at $5.00 each gives me $130 for my 
work besides the experience which is 
worth something. 

Lowville, N. Y. 


_—_——> 


Some Ingenious Appliances in 
a Queen Yard 
BY E. G. LE STOURGEON. 


R. B. M. CARAWAY, of Mathis, 
Tex., has an interesting system 
on queen-rearing and mating. 
The nucleus or mating-hive is one-half 
the size of a 53-inch ideal super. The 
frames are made by cutting an ordinary 
shallow extracting frame in half and 
using two more end-bars to complete 
the two frames. Oneadvantage of this 
size of hive and frame is the ease 
with which it is possible to have combs 
built in a regular hive and stores of 
honey, pollen and brood secured for 
the use of the nuclei of mating hives. 

For this purpose a super is divided 
into two equal compartments by a 
transverse bar with a beespace at the 
bottom and low enough from the edge 
of the super at the top to provide a rest 
for the end-bars of the 20 half frames. 
Figure 2 shows a super thus equipped 
with 16 frames and 4 division-board 
feeders. 

As shown in Fig. 3, they are more 
than feeders. The block used for a 
top-bar is of two-inch material plowed 
out like the hand grip on the ends of 
hives. Below this block, for the re- 
maining few inches of the frame depth, 
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a sheet of foundation is inserted and 
comb drawn out to augment the capac- 
ity and storage room of the nucleus. In 
times of dearth, or when stimulative 
feeding is advisable, feed can be daily 


Fic. 1.—ONE OF CARAWAY’s MATING HIVES 











FIG. 2.—SUPER FOR SURPLUS HONEY, DIVID- 
ED FOR QUEEN REARING 


FIG. 3.—FEEDER FRAMES 
Note indicators on the nucleus entrance 
below 
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poured into the groove at the t, 
through a hole left in the inner co, 
of the hive for the purpose. The ce! 
are reared in strong colonies, in remo 
able wooden cell-cups. 

Two ingenious devices used by } 
Caraway struck me as being of pec 
liar interest. The first of these is wh 
he calls his “safety valve,” and t! 
other he styles “the incubator.” Th: 
are both shown plainly in Figs. 1 and 
The safety valve is the entrance devic 
The mating hives have no entrances :; 
the ends, but entrances are bored 3, 
inch holes in opposite corners of th 
hive-body. A small block also havin 
a %-inch hole in one end is nailed jus 
above, so that it can be swung around 
Thus the entrance can be wholly or 
partially closed or left open at will. A 
small square of queen-excluding zinc 
is nailed across the hole in the “door” 
or swinging block, and when this bloc! 
is placed so that the hole in it engages 
the entrance of the hive it prevents the 
issuance of the queen. Thus, as soon 
as the young queen is mated the “ safety 
valve” can be closed and the queen 
breeder is sure that a swarm will not 
issue. 

The indicator is as simple as the 
safety valve. It is an arrowhead— 
shaped piece of thin wood. Those I 
saw were made of one-half the side of 
an ordinary section, sharpened at one 
end. They are fastened with a small 
nail driven in tightly, but which per- 
mits the indicator to be swung around 
in a circle. The position of the sharp 
end or “hand” shows the condition of 
the hive. The arc of the circle is 
divided into sections similar to the 
points of a compass, each section indi- 
cating a step in the progress of queen- 
rearing within the nucleus. 

This system saves unnecessary open- 
ing of the hives to determine their con- 
dition. Upon visiting the mating yards 
a glance will suffice to show what hives 
need attention and what is to be done 
with each of them. The finger of the 
indicator tells it all instantly. It can 
be moved about more quickly than a 
memorandum could be made, and as it 
is a permanent part of every mating 
hive it cannot be misplaced. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
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Problems of Bee-Inspection 
BY FRANK C. PELLETT. 


MUST confess that I have modified 

my views concerning bee-inspec- 

tion each year of the five that I 
have served as State Inspector of Api- 
aries of Iowa. New difficulties pre- 
sented themselves each season while 
some of the former ones became sim- 
plified. I have at last concluded that 
we have been working along wrong 
lines and that the plan now in opera- 
tion in most States is not calculated 
to bring the best results, with the small 
appropriations available. 

In the beginning, the appearance of 
foulbrood diseases was a matter of 
grave concern to the beekeeper. Little 
was known about either form and 
methods of control were not certainly 
understood. Practical men had found 
that by removing the bees to the new 
and clean hive and destroying the old 
combs, including brood and honey, the 
infection was frequently eradicated. 

The beekeepers were poorly organ- 
ized and were slow in bringing their 
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eeds to the public attention. As a 
ssult both European and American 
.»ulbrood spread in most of the north- 
ern States before a serious attempt at 
control was undertaken. All the laws 
‘or the control of bee-diseases with 
hich I am familiar are similar in their 
eneral provisions. The sole idea 
eems to be to give a State officer au- 
thority to examine all the colonies iu 
ocalities where disease is known to be 
present, and by the use of a rigid rule 
insist on the treatment or destruction 
of the diseased colonies. Had prompt 
nd decisive action been taken when 
the trouble first appeared it might have 
been stamped out as foot and mouth 
disease seems to have been. 

The first and greatest difficulty which 
in inspector meets is to cover thou- 
sands of square miles of territory in 
which are located thousands of colo- 
nies of bees with an appropriation not 
sufficient to cover 20 percent of the ter- 
ritory efficiently. 


Next to the lack of funds with which 
to follow the directions laid down in 
the law, the next great problem is to 
get men who are familiar with bee-dis- 
eases and who have had sufficient ex- 
perience in dealing with the public to 
enable them to do efficient work. In 
most States the work is paid for ona 
per diem basis. There is a rush of 
work for a few weeks during the honey 
harvest and nothing to do the rest of 
the year. When a man is competent to 
do the work of an inspector, he can 
earn several times as much for the 
same time spent in an apiary of his 
own, so it is necessary to be constantly 
educating young men who are willing 
to spend their vacations in this work 
for the experience gained. 


One who has not been responsible 
for such work, under such conditions, 
can hardly realize the amount of irrita- 
tionthat is constantly arising because 
of mistakes of one kind or another. As 
soon as a man becomes trained to do 
the work, in an efficient and satisfac- 
tory manner he is sure to find a more 
attractive opening elsewhere. 

Much tact is required to deal with 
men who know little about bees and 
care less. In the average locality 
where inspection is new, the inspector 
will find men who don’t believe that 
bees are subject to such disease as foul- 
brood; men who defy his authority and 
dare him to come on the premises ; men 
who regard the inspector as a grafter, 
and believe that the office was created 
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by the politicians for the purpose of 
providing him with a job, and last and 
often rather infrequently, men who 
want to learn something about bees 
and who welcome the inspector with 
open arms. If all were like the last 
named, inspection would be a real joy, 
but to convince the others that it is to 
their interest to take advantage of the 
services of the inspector, and that they 
will not suffer because of his presence 
requires much diplomacy. A man must 
never be in a hurry, must never be 
arbitrary, yet must be firm. Ihave be- 
come fully convinced that the police 
powers for the purpose of enforcing 
the provision of the law should be in 
the hands of some other officer. The 
mere fact that the inspector is given 
such power adds greatly to his difficul- 
ties. Knowing that if disease is found 


the inspector is authorized to demand 








COMPARATIVE SIZE OF MATING AND REGU- 
LAR HIVES IN THE APIARY OF B. M. 
CARAWAY 


the destruction of the diseased colo- 
nies makes the uninformed dread his 
coming and place every possible obsta- 
cle in the way of having the bees ex- 
amined. 

I might extend this paper to great 
length by outlining in detail specific 
instances of such problems as above 
enumerated, but the facts will be too 
apparent to require extended discus- 
sion. The real problem after all is to 
find a remedy that will meet the trying 
conditions. There seems to be little 
permanent value in the work of the 
inspectors aside from the education 
that comes to the individual beekeep- 
ers as a result of the personal contact. 
Even though sufficient appropriations 
of funds and sufficient trained men 
could be secured to stamp out foul. 





AN APIARY OF MATING HIVES—B. M. Caraway 
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brood from any single State, the 
chances are that it would not remain 
free from the contagion for a single 
year. The fact that it is present in all 
the northern States, and most of the 
southern ones as well, makes it improb- 
able that the disease can ever be perm- 
anently eradicated. It very frequently 
happens that an inspector will be con- 
gratulating himself upon the fact that 
by thorough work in a given locality 
he has cleaned up the disease, when lo! 
it suddenly appears again with a ship- 
ment of honey or bees from some out- 
side location. 


_ Since all are agreed that the problem 
is one of education, why not make it 
an educational problem instead of a 
quarantine regulation? When an in- 
spector goes into a locality and is re- 
quired to examine all the bees there, 
entirely too much time and money is 
required, considering the limited re- 
sources available for the purpose. Api- 
ary demonstrations, such as are now 
held in Ontario under Prof. Morley 
Pettit, would seem to be much more 
efficient. If the beekeepers of the sur- 
rounding country are invited to spend 
a day in an apiary where disease is 
present, much more can be accom- 
plished toward the control of foul- 
brood. All who take sufficient inter- 
est to atttend the demonstration can 
be shown disease in its various stages, 
and also how to treat each colony as 
its condition demands. Thus,in one 
day 10 to 50 persons can be given act- 
ual instruction in recognizing and 
treating disease, instead of spending 
the same amount of time in examining 
the colonies in one large apiary. Un- 
der present conditions the inspector 
does not have time to give each man 
visited sufficient instruction to enable 
him to care for the diseased colonies 
properly, and it often happens that the 
inefficient owner will not understand 
directions correctly and will spread the 
disease instead of checking it. 


In my annual report which has re- 
cently been filed with the governor, I 
recommended that the present office of 
State Inspector of bees be abolished 
altogether. In its place I have sug- 
gested that a man be employed on full 
time in the extension department of 
the College of Agriculture for the pur- 
pose of holding apiary demonstrations 
as above mentioned, during the sum- 
mer months, and lecturing on market- 
ing, production and other subjects of 
vital interest during the remainder of 
the year. It would not repeal the laws 
requiring proper attention to diseased 
colonies, and our proposed bill pro- 
vides that the State apiarist can be 
called on petition of the beekeepers in 
any locality to examine bees which 
are supposed to be diseased. If he 
finds disease to be present he is re- 
quired to give the owner written in- 
structions for the proper treatment or 
destruction, which instructions the 
owner is required to comply with 
within the time specified. However, 
the enforcement of this law is left in 
the hands of others, and he is not handi- 
capped by being required to see that 
his own instructions are followed. 

According to this plan it is hoped 
that, by paying a salary for full time, a 
competent man can be secured for the 
work. By making his work purely 
educational in character, it is hoped 
that he will be able to reach many 
more people, and to avoidthe prejudice 
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which is apparent under the present 
law. I realizethat this plan is not per- 
fect, and that valid objections may be 
raised, but in a State like Iowa, where 
50,000 square miles of territory must be 
covered, and where there are 30,000 
beekeepers, big and little, lam con- 
vinced that far more can be accom- 
plished with the smadl funds which can 
be secured for this work than by the 
present plan. 

It is hardly within the province of 
the State to examine every individual 
colony of bees in localities where dis- 
ease is present any more than it is to 
examine every pig where there is an 
outbreak of cholera or other animal 
disease. Quarantine methods are jus- 
tified and necessary in dealing with 
some new malady which has not yet 
become generally spread, but it is a 
hopeless task to undertake to eradicate 
any wide-spread contagion by these 
methods. I am fully convinced that 
this plan will shortly be abandoned 
and educational methods substituted 
very generally. 

Atlantic, Iowa. 


[We have hesitated to insert the 
above article because of the probable 
objections of men placed in entirely 
difterent circumstances, who find ad- 
vantage in the inspection of bees and 
teel the need of it. But Mr. Pellett has 
had experience and is entirely disinter- 
ested, two valuable qualities. We want 
the opinions of others who differ with 
him. But we trust they will first care- 
fully read the statements made in the 


article. In most States the appropria- 
tion is insufficient. In Illinois, our in- 
spector, Mr. Kildow has_ repeatedly 


said that the work of inspector should 
be mainly a work of education. 


On the other hand,it is necessary 
that some method should be used to 
compel the treatment of bees where 
the apiary is neglected and becomes a 
danger to the public. Sooner or later 
we should be able to secure the thor- 
ough control of diseases. There is 
already a great decrease in the spread 
of foulbrood. Whatever we do, we 
must secure efficient men, men of ex- 
perience for both the educational work 
and inspection. Beekeeping is thriving, 
in spite of diseases, but it is imperative 
that we should continue our efforts. 
The best way to secure good results is 
what we want to discuss:—Ep1ror. ] 








Moving Bees by Wagon and 
Automobile 


BY WESLEY FOSTER, 


HE writer’s first experience in 
moving bees overland was in 

1903, when 125 colonies were 
loaded, together with extra comb-honey 
supers, supplies, etc., upon two flat- 
bottom hay-racks and a one-horse 
spring wagon and hauled 35 miles. The 
moving was done during our often de- 
lightful winter weather, during the day, 
warm enough for the bees to fly and 
cool enough morning and evening so 
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the bees did not care to venture forth. 

As wehad no screens at that time 
and the weather was quite warm, the 
covers (and inner covers where we 
had them) were nailed to the hive- 
bodies. The bottom-boards were al- 
ready nailed to the hives, so all that 
was needed to close the hives was soft 


Mare! 


will be able soon to re-enter their o\, 
hive or one just as good. 

When moving by auto, if the weath 
is cool, it is often unnecessary to {2 
ten either cover or bottom-board, a: 
I have closed the entrances with sno» 
successfully for a haul of 5 to 15 mil: 

Where 25 colonies to 100 are haule. 

















A FORD AUTO AND TRAILER HAVE A CAPACITY OF ABOUT ONE TON 


cotton to close the entrance. The bees 
were loaded in the evening and early 
in the morning, and the start was made 
about 9:00 o’clock inthe morning. As 
we had nothing in the way of springs 
on the hay-racks, all the cushioning 
was of straw, and while that helps, it is 
not sufficient unless one drives care- 
fully and the combs are tough. 

During the day the sun shone very 
warm and some bees were continually 
coming out and flying around the 
loads. When we stopped for dinner 
and an hour’s rest, it seemed as though 
aswarm was about each wagon—the 
bees, however, were gentle and did not 
offer to sting, and by the time we were 
ready to proceed, most of the bees had 
clustered upon the outside of the hives 
on the wagons. 

In loading we loaded two tiers high 
and on top of the two tiers we piled 
the supers, extra hives, etc. Over the 
whole load we put large wagon sheets 
which darkened the hives consider- 
ably and helped in keeping the bees 
(that did get outside their hives) from 
flying around. 

The drive of 35 miles took one and a 
half days, so we had the last half day 
for unloading and arranging the apiary. 

Ihave moved bees without a single 
bee getting out of the hives, but this 
cannot always be depended upon, so 
one should always be ready for any 
emergency. 

It does little damage for some bees 
to get out when moving by wagon, as 
most of them cluster on the hives, but 
when moving by auto, the motion is 
so rapid that what bees get away from’ 
the machine, do not get back. 

Often on the rear of the wagon will 
be clustered near a half bushel of bees 
riding contentedly over rough roads 
and smooth, firm in the faith that they 


by auto, the covers and bottoms should 
be nailed o1 stapled on tight. 

Much of my moving has been done 
in spring or early summer, moving the 
bees in close to the foothills for the 
mountain bloom and out to the alfalfa 
fields for the July and August flow. 
When moving the bees in March and 
April, no screens are needed, unless 
the days are very warm, or a few colo- 
nies are extra strong. 

When it comes to moving colonies 
to the alfalfa fields again, then is 
where care must be taken to give abun- 
dant ventilation and clustering space 
for the bees. I have never fastened the 
bottoms of the brood-frames and it is 
unnecessary when hauling by auto if 
the frames are self-spacing. 

All colonies of full strength are pro- 
vided for clustering above the brood, 
and the wire-screen is placed on top 
and nailed on with four 6-penny nails; 
the bottom, body, super and screen are 
then crated together strongly with an 
upright lath strip at each corner nailed 
on with shingle nails or cement coated 
nails. It is not necessary (unless the 
weather is extremely warm) to place 
strips of wood between onetier of hives 
and the next on top for the free circu- 
lation of air, as enough air gets through 
if the bees do not become overheated. 

If bees become overheated and emit 
that tell-tale smothering smell, unload 
at once and release the overheated 
bees. If sufficient clustering space and 
air be given, this will be unnecessary, 
but often we mistake the strength of a 
colony. 

An auto is by far the most satisfac- 
tory for moving bees, as the bees ride 
so quietly that it seems many of the 
colonies do not know they are being 
moved. 

My equipment now for moving bees, 






‘ord touring car with a two-wheeled 
trailer. The trailer has a capacity of 
about 1000 pounds, although I have had 
1700 pounds in it. Twenty-five colonies 
may be loaded if they are not too heavy. 

It is surprising what capacity the 
lord has for pulling. I have had more 
than a ton in the trailer and in the rear 
of the car (to hold the wheels on the 
ground), and can go 20 miles an hour 





cad in fact doing all my bee work, is aywwith it on good roads. The trailer 


tires are 28x3 inch pneumatic, and 
while the rim cut some when loaded 
heavily, it is cheaper to replace a few 
tires than make so many trips. 

The trailer was built at home and in 
a local blacksmith shop, and cost about 
$40, including tires. All the wood used 
is oak except the floor, which is pine. 
The axle is a 4x6 inch oak timber, and 
we broke it once, too. 








FOUR-WHEEL TRAILER OF T. F. EASLEY AT READ, COLO. 
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BEE-KEEPING (&> For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, IIl. 


Beeswax for the Teeth 


The following item is from a monthly 
magazine: 

“A dentist recommends chewing 
beeswax while dressing in the morning 
as a dental exercise. It resists the 
teeth gently and its use will aid the 
teeth to become white and clean and 
strong and the gums firm.” 


It would be interesting to know just 
how the price of beeswax would ad- 
vance if this practice should come into 
general use. Something depends upon 
whether beeswax be .used each morn- 
ing, or the same quid be used day after 
day atter the fashion of gum-chewers. 
The question might arise whether 
dressing would be as expeditiously 
accomplished with a wax-chewing 
accompaniment. No doubt Horace 
Fletcher would advise that the extra 
chewing be done upon the food rather 
than upon beeswax. 


_e 





Beekeeping for the Disabled 


John Clark, of North McGregor, 
Iowa, is a paralytic and vet earns a liv- 
ing for his wife, little children and him- 
self. Until a year ago when stricken 
with apoplexy he was a plasterer. He 
was skilled at the trade, had plenty of 
work and made good money. Mean- 
while he had a hobby. It was bees. He 
can’t remember when he wasn’t inter- 
ested in bees and would rather be 
‘ussing with them than doing anything 
alse. After marriage his wife became 
interested, too. 





They bought a small piece of land on 
the outskirts of town in a little valley 
among the Mississippi river hills where 
lots of sweet clover and much bass- 
wood grow. Reserving part of the 
land for the bee-hives, Mr. Clark set 
most of the rest of it to fruit. Apple, 
pear, plum and cherry trees, raspberry, 
blackerry, currant and gooseberry 
bushes were planted. The fruit blos- 
soms would provide nectar for the 
bees and the bees would pollenize the 
blossoms as he figured it. 

The fruit farm was nicely started, 
the bees were busy as beesin half a 
hundred stands and the husband and 
wife had the plans drawn fora pretty 
bungalow to be built at “Sunnyside 
Apiary ”, as they had named their little 
farm. Before the plans could take 
definite form Mr. Clark was stricken 
with apoplexy and the hard problem 
of obtaining money for food, clothing, 
doctor’s bills and fuel drove away the 
roseate dream of the bungalow among 
the apple blossoms and the honey-bees. 

It was then Mr. Clark gave thanks 
for his hobby, and the wife said: “ If you 
will direct me from your bed I'll do the 
work and we’ll see if we can’t make 
our bees earn a living for the family.” 
That was a year ago. November 15 
this year they had sold 3600 pounds of 
extracted honey and had 500 pounds 
of comb honey stored in the cellar. 
This was the yield of 79 stands. The 
last few months Mr. Clark has been 
able to work a little inthe apiary. He 
gives his wife the credit for their suc- 
cess because she did most of the work. 
She gives him the credit because he 
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directed the job, which shows that as a 
married couple they are no less suc- 
cessful than as beekeepers. 

Others are keeping bees in the coun- 
try near by but with nothing like as 


good results. Mr. Clark attributes his 
success to good management and to 
their location near an abundance of 
sweet clover and basswood. Everybody 
knows the finest honey is “ basswood 
honey,” and nobody knows it as well 
as the bees themselves. When the bass- 
wood blooms the first two weeks in 
July, if there is no wind and the 
weather is fair the bees in Sunnyside 
Apiary will store 25 pounds per colony 
in ten days. The honey they make is 
so good that the proprietor has no 
trouble at all in marketing it. In fact, 
buyers this year come to the house for 
most all of the crop. 


“Do you like the work ?” the invalid 
was asked,and his face lighted up as 
he answered, “It’s the most interesting 
business anybody can have. You never 
get tired of bees. There is always 
something new turning up and you can 
work with them a lifetime and still not 
know all about them.” The wife an- 
swered, “I just love to work with them 
and now that I have learned how to 
take care of them do you know I have 
about decided beekeeping is a job 
really better suited to women than to 
men, for success in it depends upon 
looking after the little things, and I 
believe women naturally can do that 
better than men.” FLorENcE L, 


From_.79 colonies the yield was 3600 
pounds of extracted honey and 500 
pounds of comb. If we figure that 50 
percent more extracted than comb 
can be obtained, then the 500 pounds 
of comb would equal 750 of extracted, 
which added to the 3600 would make 
4350 pounds of extracted. 


It would beinteresting to know what 
price was obtained for the honey, but 
that is not given. Some who are espe- 
cially favored get 20 or even 25 cents a 
pound for extracted honey of best 
quality. Few, however, can reach that. 
In this region the consumer does no 
grumbling at paying 70 cents for a 
5-pound pail of white honey, and the 
price of extracted seems to be on the 
rise everywhere. At 70 cents a pail, 
after paying for the pail, 13% cents net 
would be received per pound. That 
would make $587.25 for the crop, which 
will go quite a way toward keeping the 
wolf from the door, even in these high- 
cost-of-living times. 

Most likely a hundred colonies can 
be managed just as well, which at the 
same rate, would yield more than $743. 
Indeed, it would be nothing strange if 
150 colones might be supported and 
managed on the same ground, making 
the income $1115. For it would be 
noted that the yield is only 55 pounds 
per colony, and it would be nothing 
remarkable if further experience should 
materially increase the average. On 
the whole the outlook is quite promis- 
ing for our afflicted friend and his faith- 
ful wife. 

Not every one would agree that bass- 
wood honey is the best; but that may 
pass under the principle that no honey 
is so good as that made by “ our bees.” 

Some may question whether the cel- 
lar is the best place to keep comb 
honey. That depends. In some places, 
as in Colorado, where the air is very 
dry, the cellar is all right. But in the 
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average cellar in most places honey 
will attract moisture from the air, and 
it will not be so very long before the 
thinned honey will ooze out and weep 
down over the cappings. Yet in the 
dampest .cellar in Iowa, honey may 
keep well if there is a furnace in the 
cellar and the honey is placed beside it. 


ee 


Booklet About Various Kinds of Honey 


In the Ladies’ Home Journal appears 
conspicuously the following item about 
honey: 

“ American wives would do well, ex- 
perts say, to use more honey, both in 
cooking and in the natural state. Your 
government has published a booklet 
telling all about the various kinds of 
honey, their value as food, and con- 
taining more than 50 recipes for using 
them. Free as long as the free supply 
lasts—after that 5 cents.” 


Considering the immense circulation 
of that most popular magazine, that 
item ought to give honey quite a boost. 
Here’s a vote of thanks to the Ladies’ 
Home Journal for the favor it has done 
beekeepers and—the public. 








A Beekeeper Seyen Years Without 
Being Stung 


Miss Anna Piel, of Columbus, Ind., 
has the unique distinction of having 
run a profitable bee-business in this 
country for more than seven years 
without being stung, either figuratively 
or literally. At the recent convention 
of the Indiana Beekeepers’ Association, 
Miss Piel rounded up practically the 
entire vote of the convention for women 
suffrage by a skillful analogy of life in 
a bee-hive and a suffrage camp. She 
said that drones were always antis, and 
that only the workers should be en- 
titled to “honey.” Woman suffragists 
she added, were all “workers,” and 
far more entitled to the vote thana 
number of masculine “drones” that 
she knew of who spent most of their 
time “buzzing” lazily with their neigh- 
bors while the so-called “ Queen ” of 
their establishments took in washing 
to make both ends meet.—ational Fn- 
quirer. 


—> am 


Teach the Value ot Honey 


Here are some things that should be 
known by each housekeeper, especially 
each mother: 

It cannot be too widely known that 
honey is not only a delicious condi- 
ment, but a valuable article of food. It 
has value because of its flavor, which 
increases the flow of saliva and pro- 
motes digestion. 

The average consumption of sugar in 
this country is something more than 80 
pounds for every man, woman, and 
child. Some have less than the aver- 
age, some very much more, and in that 
lies danger of sickness and death. For 
the cane sugar we have on our tables 
and use in cooking must be inverted 
by the digestive system into grape 
sugar before it can be assimilated, and 
too much of this inversion overburdens 
and brings disease. The sugar in honey 
is always inverted, ready to be taken 
directly into the blood. 

Honey has special value because of 
the minerals it contains, which are 
entirely lacking in sugar. One of these 
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is iron. It is quite generally known 
that a very important part of the blood 
is the iron it contains, albeit in very 
small quantity. Iron and other min- 
erals are contained in honey in the very 





Farmers’ Week at Amherst, Mass.— 
The novel feature of the year is the 
devotion of one session, namely, Tues- 
day afternoon, March 27, to the discus- 
sion of the value and uses of honey in 
the home and in cookery. Miss E. B. 
Shapleigh, of Columbia University, will 


give the cooking demonstrations. The 
writer will prepare for exhibition a 
collection of type honeys as well as of 
some brands. This is presumably the 
first effort to introduce honey for home 
consumption by means of Farmers’ 
Week or through college extension 
work. 

The progran has not as yet been 
prepared. The sessions will open, how- 
ever, March 27, at 9:00 a.m., and con- 
tinue until Thursday noon, March 29. 
A number of prominent speakers are 
being engaged. The Thursday pro- 
gram, beginning at 9:00 o’clock, will 
include a joint meeting of the Hamp- 
shire, Hampden, Franklin Beekeepers’ 
Association, Mr. O. M. Smith, of Flor- 
ence, president, under whose auspices 
the program will be conducted. 

The beekeepers’ section, Section 8, is 
merely one section of an elaborate 
program for the week, during which 
about a thousand visitors are antici- 
pated. The general program will cover 
all phases of agriculture. Application 
for the beekeepers’ program can be 
made to Burton N. Gates. 

Amherst, Mass. 


Indiana Beekeepers to Meet.—Under 
the auspices of the Indiana State Bee- 
keepers’ Association we are going to 
hold a one day beekeepers’ meeting on 
March 9, at Washington, Ind. I believe 
this isthe first meeting of the kind ever 
held in this State, and if it proves suc- 
cessful, I hope that several will be held 
next year. . 

The program will be as follows: 

9:00 A M.—Opening Address by S. H. Bur 
ton, Wasbington. 

9:30 A.M.— Discussion of American and 
European Foulbrood by D. W. Erbaugh, of 
Onward, 

10:30 A.M.—Possibilities of Purchasing 
Pound Packages of Bees from the South, by 
S. H. Burton. 

1:30 P.M,—Queen Rearing, by Jay Smith, of 
Vincennes. 

2:00 P.M —Beekeeping Industry Recognized 
by Our State, by Mason J. Niblac, of Vin 
cennes. 

2:30 P.M.—The Work of Inspectors and 
Their Importance to Beekeepers, by.F. N. 
Wallace, State Entomologist, Indianapolis. 

3:00 P.M.—Question Box. 


a 


Northwestern Kansas Meeting.—The 
Northwestern Kansas Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation was formed at Manhattan, 
Kans., on Jan. 22, with a membership 
of 22. A constitution was adopted and 
the following officers were elected: 

President, D. Von Riesen, of Marys- 
ville; Vice-president, John W. Lewis, 
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best form of assimilation, and 
would be a sturdier race if a large ; 
of the sugar consumed were repla 
by that best of all sweets produced 
the laboratory of the bee. 
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of Manhattan; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Harry A. Huff, of Chapman, and 
two directors, Samuel insor, of 
Wakefield, and C. H. Failyer, of Man- 
hattan. 

A petition was prepared and sent to 
the Kansas legislature, asking them to 
vote for an appropriation of $5000 for 
the next two years for fighting foul- 
brood in the State. After the comple- 
tion of the organization the following 
program was given: 

Equipment, by J. H. Merrill; Honey 
Plants, by Prof. Roberts, of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College; A demon- 
stration of the treatment of bee dis- 
eases, by J. H. Merrill; Bees as cross 
pollinators, by Geo. O. Greene, of K. S. 
A. C.; Spring Management, by Chas. 
Mize; Relation of Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College to Apiculture, by Prof. 
G. A. Dean, K. S. A. C. 

An invitation was extended to the 
association to hold a field meet at 
Chapman some time in May, and was 
accepted. This makes the third auxil- 
iary association in the State, and it is 
expected that there will be a fourth 
formed in a short time. 


—_—$_——___. 


The Quebec Beekeepers.—The meet- 
ing of the Quebec Province Beekeep- 
ers’ Association was held at Montreal 
Nov. 15 and 16, with a very full attend- 
ance. 

The president, Dr. Lalonde, an- 
nounced the successful passage of a 
law against adulteration of honey and 
beeswax. This was entered in the 
record. 


Addresses were heard from the fol- 
lowing: Beekeeping in School Gar- 
dens, by Charles Magnan; A Year with 
the Bees, by J. F. Prudhomme; Classi- 
fying, Packing and Shipping Honey, 
by Art Vaillancourt; Statistics on Bees, 
by F. N. Savoie, representing the Min- 
ister of Agriculture; Beekeeping in the 
District of Quebec, by J. Verret; Epi- 
lobium as a Honey Producer, by the 
president, Mr. Laionde; Report on the 
Crops of Maniwaki and Mont Laurier, 
by Dr. A. O. Comiré, showing: that 
large crops are harvested in that sec- 
tion; Cooperation in Beekeeping, by 
Aug. Trudel; Successful Beekeeping, 
by A. L. Beaudin; Honey as Food, by 
E. A. Fortin; Queen Rearing, by E. 
Barbeau; Sugar Feeding of Bees, by 
Mr. Péloquin, etc. 

Lectures with lantern slides were 
given by Messrs. J. I. Beaulne, of the 
Ottawa Department of Agriculture, and 
Morley Pettit, of Guelph. Mr. Sladen, 
Dominion Apiarist, also lectured on 
the wintering of bees. = 

Some 35 prizes were given to exhibi- 
tors of honey, beeswax and implements. 

After numerous discussions of inter- 
esting bee subjects, inspection, honey 
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ales, etc., the meeting adjourned. The 
aembers declare themselves’ well 
leased with the prospects and promise 
o return next season, in greatly in- 
reased numbers. 
Oscar ComIrE, Sec. 
Abenakis Springs, Quebec. 


ee 





Death of a Washington Beekeeper. 
Through our correspondent Mr. A. E. 
Burdick, we are informed of the death 
of Mr. W. M. Williams, of White Swan. 
\ir. Williams, though not a very ex- 
tensive beekeeper, was one of the “old 
ranks” in the West. 

The family is unable to care for the 
bees and want to dispose of them. 
Parties interested should write to Mrs. 
J. H. Waters, White Swan, Wash. 


or 


The New Jersey State Beekeepers’ 
Meeting.—The annual meeting of the 
New Jersey State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion was held in the Entomology Build- 
ing of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at New Brunswick on Jan. 9- 
10, according to previous announce- 
ments. Several notable speakers were 
on the program, and several others 
appeared and added interest to the 
occasion. About 40 beekeepers from 
all parts were present, besides several 
ladies, though fewer than usual. 

Heads of the departments of the Ex- 
periment Station addressed the meet- 
ing. Dr. Lippman, the director, em- 
phasized the benefits of increased acre- 
age, especially of alsike clover, being 
promoted by the department. Also the 
great value of lime in connection. Dr. 
Headlee, State Entomologist in charge 
of bee inspection, discussed the neces- 
sity of more extensive and thorough 
inspection if any results are to be at- 
tained. Inspector Carr gave a report 
of results in three counties which were 
very thoroughly combed during 1915- 
1916, showing the possibility of eradi- 
cating American foulbrood and greatly 
reducing European by extended pains- 
taking work. 

Mr. Frank C. Pellett, of Iowa, gave 
two very interesting talks; that upon 
beekeeping in the Mississippi Valley 
was treated under three heads, viz.: 
localities, systems, and markets. Mr. 
Pellett showed thorough familiarity 
with the details of each, and valuable 
conclusions were drawn applicable to 
other areas occupied by beekeepers. 
His illustrated talk about beekeepers 
he had met was most interesting. 

Harold Hornor gave his method for 
securing a minimum crop, annual re- 
queening after the honey flow, winter- 
ing on the summer stands in 2-story 8- 
frame hives, and some minor details. 
A lively discussion followed in which 
C. H. Root, E. R. Root, Frank C. Pel- 
lett and others participated. 

E. G. Carr discussed the cause of 
failure in foulbrood treatment by the 
Alexander method, giving three condi- 
tions as indispensable to success. First, 
a strong colony, specifying six frames 
of brood and bees. Second, a period 
of positively no brood-rearing, and 
third, good Italian queens. 

President Barclay’s address on secur- 
ing fancy prices was in an ironclad 
vein, and caused some merriment. 

J. H. M. Cook gave personal recol- 
lections of early bee meetings, which 
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showed the small beginnings of these 
occasions, now so valued. Mr. Cook is 
probably one of the best informed 
along these lines, having kept pace with 
the times. 

Due mention must be made of the 
large share of interest contributed by 
E. R. Root, who “ just dropped in.” His 
talk on the value of a trade name was 
certainly an eye opener which might 
well be taken to heart by every com- 
mercial honey producer. Mr. Root in 
a talk subsequently urged the impor- 
tance of a broad study of general mar- 
ket conditions by the commercial bee- 
keepers. As a comprehensive state- 
ment, he advised extracted honey for 
the western man, and comb for the 
eastern, on account of the climatic con- 
ditions. This program would tend to 
adjust the production to the demands 
of the general market; neither too 
much fat nor too much lean. 

At 7:30 in the morning of the second 
day a dozen of the more enthusiastic, 
under the guidance of Mr. Carr, took a 
trolley to visit the apiary of Dr. Head- 
lee, at Highland Park, which is being 
used for experimental purposes in con- 
nection with the Agricultural Station. 
Various methods of outdoor winter 
protection are being tried, including 
the famous winter case of C. H. Root. 

President Barclay having demon- 
strated his ability and fitness, and Sec- 
retary-treasurer E G. Carr, the indis- 
pensable, were re-e'ected unanimously. 
Ist Vice-president Root and 2d Vice- 
president Cheney were also re-elected. 
F.C. Diener was chosen as 3d Vice- 
president to succeed Walter Garrabrant, 
who is too busy to attend. 

While the attendance was less than 
usual, the meeting was far from being 
dull, being likened to a post graduate 
course. This suggested the idea of 
making the summer meetings more of 
a primary character, with talks and 
demonstrations for freshmen and under- 
graduates who can more conveniently 
attend those meetings. This plan may 


be further considered. S 2 sé 
—_ - > a 
The New York Meeting.—During the 


holiday week a meeting of inspectors 
and instructors in apiculture was held 
in New York in connection with the 
meeting of the American Association 
of Economic Entomologists. Repre- 
sentatives of several State universities 
were present,and a most interesting 
session was held. Doctor E. F. Phil- 
lips’ paper on “ The Results of Apiary 
Inspection,” was one of the most im- 
portant of the entire program. It was 
based on the work of several States 
where inspection has been carried on 
for several years. He showed a marked 
decrease in bee-diseases where there is 
efficient inspection. Frank C. Pellett 
had a paper on the “ Problems of Bee 
Inspection,” in which he outlined the 
difficulties which the inspector must 
meet, and suggested some changes in 
policy whereby a less number of colo- 
nies will be examined and more dem- 
onstration work similar to the work of 
Prof. Pettit in Ontario be substituted. 
One of the principal difficulties of the 
present system lies in the limited funds 
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which are seldom sufficient to do the 
work outlined. The demonstration 
plan will reach more people with the 
small funds available. 


E. G. Carr, of New Jersey, talked on 
the requeening method for the treat- 
ment of European foulbrood as. first 
advocated by Alexander, and by means 
of charts gave some interesting details 
of his experience with this disease. 


Doctor Gates, of Massachusetts, out- 
lined the essentials of a course in bee- 
keeping as taught in his institution. 
The fact that a special session is given 
over to the consideration of the prob- 
lems of the beekeeper at one of the 
most important scientific meetings of 
the year speaks well for the future of 
the industry. 

An effort was made to secure uni- 
form reports of the inspection work in 
all States where inspection is pro- 
vided for. Since so many different 
methods of making reports are used 
there is little chance for comparison, 
which will enable one to tell whether 
the results in any particular State are 
up to the average. With uniform re- 
ports poor work will be apparent much 
sooner than under the present hit and 
miss system. 

Doctor Burton N. Gates was elected 
President, and N. E. Shaw, of Ohio, 
Secretary of the section for the ensuing 
year. Since the tendency is to modify 
the plan of inspection in the future, we 
hope later to reproduce some of these 
papers. 

oo 

Beekeepers’ Convention in Massachu- 
setts.—_In connection with Farmers’ 
Week at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, there will be a beekeepers’ 
convention and short course in bee- 
keeping March 27 to 29, inclusive. 

Among other addresses and discus- 
sions will be those upon the following 
subjects: Care and manipulation of 
bees, Wintering bees, Removing from 
cellar, Swarming problems, Honey 
handling and keeping, Cooking with 
honey, Comb and extracted honey, 
Marketing, Queen-rearing, etc. 

The Hampshire, Hampden and Frank- 
lin associations will meet on March 29. 
There will also be some exhibits of 
special interest to beekeepers. 


PALATABILITY OF SWEET CLOVER. 


Some years back there was no little 
objection to sweet clover on account 
of the difficulty of getting cattle to eat 
it. The following is copied from the 
Breeders’ Gazette, and shows that the 
preference if any was for sweet clover 
over alfalfa: 

Many farmers say that cattle will not 
eat sweet clover. At ‘the same time 


there are others whose animals relish 
it with a keen appetite. So much had 
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been said pro and con with reference 
to the palatability of sweet clover that 
it led to an experiment by the Iowa 
station. This experiment was con- 
ducted last summer to determine 
whether cattle used to feeding on sweet 
clover and alfalfa would show any pref- 
erence for one forage over the other. 

Six. yearling heifers, all about the 
same size, were fed 80 pounds of sweet 
clover hay and 80 pounds of alfalfa hay 
in the same rack at the same time. 
Forty pounds of each hay were placed 
alternately in the rack so that the ani- 
mals would have equal access to both. 
After the heifers had eaten until they 
would eat no more, the hays were taken 
out and reweighed. There were 34 
pounds of sweet clover left and 48 
pounds of alfalfa, thus showing that the 
animals had eaten 14 pounds more of 
the sweet clover than alfalfa, or 2.3 
more pounds per head. 


In grazing these same animals on 
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alfalfa and sweet clover pasture, side 
by side, no preference was shown for 
alfalfa. The sweet clover was eaten as 
readily, although it was five or six feet 
tall and therefore very coarse. Yet 
some people insist that cattle will not 
eat sweet clover at all. Give thema 
chance. Sheep will even show a greater 
preference than cattle for sweet clover. 
Horses thrive well on it, even eating 
the forage when it is very coarse and 
woody. W. E. Bowers. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
 aanantiiemnandais 


Wabash Valley Meeting—The Wa- 
bash Valley beekeepers are going to 
hold a meeting at Mt. Carmel, IIl., 
March 10, to organize a beekeepers’ 
association. Headquarters to be at 
the Merchants Hotel. All beekeepers 
are invited to attend. 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Ree Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, IL. 
He does NOT answer bee-keepving questions by mail. 


To Those Who Send Questions to Dr. Miller: 


It seems necessary every now and then to 
mention some points to be kept in view by 
those who send questions to be answered. 
First, as to the time of sending. It occurs 
sometimes that a subscriber sends a ques- 
tion and asks that it be answered, say in the 
April number, when the April number is in 
print. A subscriber should understand that 
it takes anumber of days from the timea 
question is mailed before it can appear in 
print. There's the time of your letter going 
through the mail. Then, if a number of 
questions come in the same mail, as often 
happens, it may be more than a day before 
I can mail the answers, and some exizency 
may arise which will occupy several days. 
Then there's the timeof the journey from 
Marengo to Hamilton, after which the nim- 
ble fingers of the printer must put the an- 
swers in type, letter by letter, then the dif- 
ferent forms must go through the press, one 
side being printed at a time, and thenit’sa 
big job to get all the journals dressed in 
their wrappers and addressed before Uncle 
Sam can be ready to carry them to you. The 
outcome of all this is that if you want an 
answer in the April number, your letter 
must get to me in time so I can mail the 
answer from Marengo not later than March 
1o. That makes it that you must mail your 
letter perhaps three days before that date, 
if you are not far from Marengo, and several 
days sooner if youare very faraway. If you 
mail your letter to Hamilton, soit must be 
forwarded to me, thenit must be sent still 
earlier. It is a little better, always, if you 
send your letter direct to me. 

Atthe head of this department appears 
each month the statement: ‘‘He does NOT 
answer beekeeping questions by mail.’’ Yet 
inspite of that 1 get letters saying some- 
thing like this: “I know it is your ruleto 
answer no questions by mail, but it will be 
too late to be of any use to me if the answer 
comes in print,so please answer by return 
mail.” Looks like I might accommodate in 
such a case, doesn’t it? But the troubleis 
that nearly every one would prefer an ear- 


lier answer by mail, so if I should answer all 
by mail then you would get nogoodof the 
answers I make to others, and I should give 
up answering altogether. 

So don’t think of asking answers by mail, 
and better send questions to Marengo 
rather than to Hamilton, and send them in 
good time, and I'll be not only willing but 
glad to answer all your questions in the Bee 
Journal to the best of my ability. 


Bees Dying 


What is the trouble with my bees? During 
the cold spells so many have died. Is it due 
to old bees or is it due to something else? 

ALABAMA. 


ANSWER.—Without any particulars I can 
only guess. It may be because an unusual 
number of bees are old, as you suggest, 
brood-rearing having ceased earlier than 
usual. It may be on account of unwholesome 
stores—possibly honeydew—and it is possi- 
ble there may be some other trouble that 1 
know nothing about. 


Eight-Frame vs. Ten-Frame Hives 


1. Will bees winter better outdoors in 8 
frame hives than in 10-frame hives, provided 
they have plenty of stores and same amount 
of bees ? 

2. Will there be as much brood in a 2-story 
8-frame hive as ina 2-Story 1o-frame; that is 
will the queen lay as much inthe 2 stories 
as when she could stay in the lower story? 

3. Will the bees swarm more in an 8 frame 
hive of two or more stories thanin a 10-frame 
hive of two more stories, letting the queen 
go in the second story ? . 

4. lexpect torun for comb and extracted 
honey. CanlI get as much extracted from 
8-frame hives as from 1o-frame hives, if I 
pile up the stories and let the queen goin 
the second story ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—I. I should say they would. At 
the sametime it is only fair to say thatin 
general a colony in an8-frame hive would 
not have the same amount of bees and stores 
as one in a 1o-frame hive. 

2 Naturally one would think it a hindrance 
to a queen to go up and down from one story 
to another, but whenI have tried it I could 
not see that it made any difference. 


Marc’) 


3. I don’t know; but I think it will ma 
no difference unless you have a queen 
prolific that she needs more than 16 frame 

4. Yes, provided you have as many bees 
one case as the other. But would you ? 


Colonies Dying—Distance of Hives 


1. Early in the fallI had 12 colonies, bu: 
before | was aware of it I think three «! 
them _ were robbed. I examined them anc 
found there were no bees. A few days ago 
I went out to see how they were gettin 
along and found two more hives with bees 
all dead sticking in the combs (or cells) in 
the lower part of the brood-frames and to 
the front end of the hives, and every frame 
was full of honey and brood and sealed very 
nicely. 

They were in good patent hives and were 
protected by a padof leaves on top of the 
hive and a pasteboard box a trifle larger 
than the hive and turned down over; also a 
good wind break of boards on the west. | 
took out the frames and examined them, 
and found they contained brood and what [ 
took to be queen-cells; they projected con- 
siderably from the level of the surface like 


little mounds. Do you suppose they froze 
to death? 

2. What can I do with those hives that 
have the dead bees and brood inthem? If I 
clean out the dead bees and put another 
swarm inthe same hivein the spring, will 
they clean it out and goright to work? IfI 
undertake to cut out portions of it that will 
cause the honey to leak and will make a bad 
mess. I would like to save the brood-frames 
if possible and the time of refilling ? 

3. How close to each other would you sug- 
gest placing hives? 

4. What can I do to prevent robbing? 

5. I find some dead bees in front ot each 
hive. Are they drones that have been killed 
off ? NEBRASKA. 


ANSWERS.—1. I suspect those bees starved. 
Like enough the colony was weak, the cold 
was very severe, and the bees were gathered 
ina small cluster with no honey in imme- 
diate contact with them, and unable to 
reach the honey which was in abundance in 
the hive. Then they starved or froze, which- 
ever you please to call it. They were likely 
queenless, and the“ little mounds” drone- 
cells. “ 

2. Brush off the dead bees, and when the 
weather gets warm and bees are flying daily, 
set a hiveful of the combs under a strong 
colony, forcing the bees to go down through 
these combs to get outdoors. They will be 
cleaned up ready for the first swarm that 
comes. 

3. Set your hives in pairs, the two hives of 
each pair as close together as you can with- 
out having them touch each other. Between 
each pair allow a space of three feet, a little 
more if you have plenty of room, and a little 
less if you are crowded for room. If you 
have more bees than you want to put in one 
row, you can set another row back to back 
with the first row. If you have still more 
bees, you can set another row facing one of 
those rows with ten feet between the rows, 
more or less according as you have room, 

4. The thing to prevent robbing is to keep 
colonies strong, and if you have a colony 
that is not yet strong let its entrance be 
small, and see that there are no cracks 
through which robbers can enter. Becare- 
ful not to have any pieces of comb with 
honey or dripping honey lying around. Don’t 
allow queenless colonies. 

5. They may be drones, but more likely 
workers, for workers are always dying in 
winter. 


Buy Full Colonies or Pound Packages 


1. What is the best way of uniting pound 
packages of bees without queens to weak 
colonies in the spring? 

z, Which would you consider the better 
way for increase, full colonies at $7.000r 
pound packages with queens at $3.25 ? 

3. [ had a colony of bees with an old queen 
that was clipped. About August they tried 
to supersede her. They built three or four 
cells, and after they were hatched the hive 












wis opened and the old queen was still in 
the hive. During the fall they tried to super- 
sede her open. but with the same result. 
\V hat was the cause of this? 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. The bees being hopelessly 
queenless, and further disheartened by 
teirjourney, they should not offer any an- 
tagonism to the queen or workers of the 
little colony to which they are given, and as 
they will be well gorged they should be 
kindly received. However, if you want to 
take extra precaution, you can unite by the 
newspaper plan of uniting colonies. Puta 
single sheet of newspaper over the top-bars 
of the weak colony, set over this a hive-body 
containing a few combs with some honey, 
dump in the new bees and cover up bee- 
tight. The bees will gnaw a hole in the 
paper, and gradually unite peaceably. 

2. I think I would take the full colonies. 

3. Are you sure they were trying to super- 
sede her or trying to swarm? Anyway, was 
there anything unusual about it if they were 
trying to supersede her? Don't you know 
that inthe natural course of events every 
laying queen is superseded by the bees? 
Always, always. As to the cause of the 
superseding, I suppose the bees think the 
queen is not as good as she ought to be, gen- 
erally on account of her age, although I have 
known a poor queen to be superseded when 
less thana month old. 


Wire Imbedder—Clover 


1. Could you give me instructions for mak- 
ing the electric wire imbedder shown on 
page 342 of the American Bee Journal for 
October, 1916, Fig. 4? 

2. [have a hive of bees whose honey drips 
on the bottom of the hive. { examined them 
but could not find the comb molested. It 
puzzles me. Here in January mice could 
not get in the hive. 

3, Would alsike clover make good bee 
pasture if sown in a shaded orchard, and 
would it grow ? : ; 

4. Would you advise planting sunflowers 
in convenient places for the bees or would 
itmake honey dark? | 

s. What is the best time of the year for 
sowing sweet clover, and how long after 
sowing until it should bloom? lowA. 

ANSWERS.—1I, This appliance has since 
been patented. It sells for $1.00 without bat- 
teries. Any supply house should be able to 
supply you. 

2. | wonder if it wasn’t water instead of 
honey. It is not an uncommon thing for the 
moisture from the bees to condense on the 
walls of thehive and run out at the entrance. 
(If much of their honey is unsealed, it may 
have gathered humidity enough to more than 
fill the cells. —ED1TOR.) 

3. Yes, it would grow and yield, but the 
less shade the better. 

4. From my experience in trying it ona 
small scale, I don’t believe you would find 
it would amount to much unless you should 
plant several acres. 

5. You can sow it as soon as the seed is 
ripe in the fall, or you can sow it in spring 
at the usual time of sowing other clovers in 
your locality. Seed sown in the fall of 1916 
or the spring of 1917 will bring bloom in the 
summer of 1918. 


Artificial Swarming—Getting a Good Start— 
Queen-Rearing 


1. What is meant by artificial swarming? 
2. What is meant by divided brood-cham- 


ber? 
3. What is the best way to geta good start 


i business? - 
we kindly tell me about rearing 


ueens from a selected colony ? ; 
Ke s. What is the season for swarming here 


in Minnesota? 
6. What is the yield and profit from one 
good colony in one month? MINNESOTA. 
ANSWERS.—1. The-term “artificial swarm- 
ing” is loosely used for “ artificial increase, 
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and refers to any manner of increas wother 
than by natural swarming. 

3. A divided brood-chamber is one in 
which the brood is contained in more than 
one story, usually in only two. Generally 
each story is shallower than the depth of a 
Langstroth hive, although it is not impossi- 
ble to have a divided brood-chamber with 
deeper hive-bodies. 

3. The best way to make the right start is 
toget a good book on beekeeping, such as 
Dadant'’s-Langstroth. The book will suggest 
further steps. 

4, A whole book might be written in reply 
to that question, In fact, an excellent book 
on queen-rearing has been written by that 
eminent authority, G. M. Doolittle. So you 
willsee that the answer hardly belongs in 
this department. I may say briefly, how- 
ever, that I rear queens from my best queen 
by allowing the colony to be rather weak, 
giving it an empty frame in which to build 
new icomb, then when the frame is partly 
filled with comb I give it to a strong colony 
made queenless, and get fine cells. You will 
find full particulars of the plan in the book, 
“Fifty Years Among the Bees.” 

5.1 think it usually begins somewhere 
about the first of June, with little swarming 
after the middle of July. 

6. That varies greatly, for the best month 
in the year ranging from less than nothing 
up to $25 or more, according to pasturage or 
locality, kind of bees, season, or manage- 
ment. 


Granulated Honey for Feed 


I have several frames of granulated honey 
taken froma hive. I would like to know if 
it could be fed to bees without causing them 
any harm ? WASHINGTON. 

ANSWER.—It will do the bees ne harm, but 
they are likely to waste the granules. Uncap 
any that is sealed,spray the combs with 
water, preferably warm, and give to the 
bees. It may be well to repeat the spraying 
every two or three days until the combs are 
emptied. 


Is Maple-Tree Juice Harmful ? 


In my locality. even in mid-winter, I fre- 
quently notice my bees busily engaged in 
gathering, on warm days, the juice of the 
maples which have been tapped by the 
woodpeckers. The next two or three days 
will probably be too cold for the trees to run 
or the bees tofly. Do you think under such 
conditions the juice will have any harmful 
effect upon them ? KENTUCKY. 


ANSWER.—I don’t believe it will do harm 
to amount toanything. All the less danger 
because as far south as you are the bees are 
never confined very long without a flight, 





Caucasian vs. Carniolan—Bee-Tree Taken in 
Winter 


1. Is a Caucasian or Carniolan queen just 
as good as the Italian in every respect, win- 
tering good, honey gatherers, immune to 
bee-diseases and gentle? Would you rec- 
ommend them just as good or better? What 
are their bad poinis? 

2. | cut a bee-tree for logs Jan, 1, andin the 
top of it was a large swarm of Italian bees. 
I took them out, brought them home and put 
them in the cellar with my other bees. I 
gave thein about eight pounds of honey and 
wired it in empty frames sol could hang it 
in the hive. My cellar runs about 35 to so 
degrees. I will have to open the hive to 
feed the bees this winter. Do you think I 
can get them through until spring, or will 
they die or have diarrhea in the spring or 
spring dwindling ? MICHIGAN. 


ANSWERS —1. Caucasians have been 
claimed as the best-natured bees in exis- 
tence, but some have been reported quite 
vicious. Carniolans are so much like the 
blacks in appearance that it is hard to dis- 
tinguish them, They have the reputation 
of being excessive swarmers. I don’t know 
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as to their powers in resisting disease, bu 
have never heard either of the two kinds 
recommended as being better than Italians, 
if as good. Some prefer Caucasians to all 
others, and the same may be said of Carnio- 
lans, but in general Italians are preferred 
to either, 

2. If they are disturbed no more than is 
necessary to furnish them sufficient food. 
they may pull through all right; but no one 
can be sure of the right answer before 
spring. 


Bees Dying—_When to Remove Packing ?—Hives 
are Damp 

1. 1 have three colonies in Massie hives, 
which I got last July and August. I fed them 
some in the fall and protected the top and 
sides with 6 inchesof dry leaves. On exam- 
ining them last week I found a great many 
dead bees on the floor of the hives, and using 
a wire raked out over a pint from one hive. 
Is this natural? — 

2. Bees were flying yesterday (Jan. 2): tem- 
perature m= 50 degrees. How early in the 
spring should packing be removed ? 

_ 3. The hives seem very damp inside. What 
is the remedy for this? NSAS. 

ANSWERS.—1. There may be nothing 
wrong. Inastrong colony it might be that 
by the end of December as many as a pint 
of bees had become old enough to die, and 
that the weather was such that they could 
not leave the hive to die. 

2. They will be the better for the packing 
until it becomes warm enough so that they 
fly about every day. 

3, Possibly the entrance is too small; pos- 
sibly the colony is too weak. 


Alfalfa Honey—Queenless Colony 


1. What effect does alfalfa have on the 
honey? Is there a tobacco flavor to it ? 

On Dec, 6 I saw numerous drones going 
out and ina hive. What is the cause so late 
in the fall? READER. 

ANSWERS. —1. Alfalfa gives to honey its 
own peculiar flavor, just as each honey-plant 
does. I never detected any tobacco flavor 
in alfalfa honey. 

2. There may be nothing wrong possibly, 
but it is much to be feared that the colony 
is queenless, 


A Beginner 
. How long does a queen live ? 
. How long does a woiker-bee live? 
How long does a drone live? 
. How long does it take a queen to hatch ? 
A worker to hatch ? 
. Adrone to hatch? 
. How do the queens mate with drones? 
. Do workers lay eggs 
. Do drones lay eggs? 
Io. How many times does the queen mate 
with the drone? 
11. Please send me about 150 questions 
already answered. ARKANSAS. 

ANSWERS.—1. Occasionally less than a 
month, occasionally more than five years; 
generally two or three years. 

2. A worker born just before the busy sea- 
son may live about six weeks. Born inthe 
fall, she may live six months. 

3. A drone generally lives until the work- 
ers decide they can’t afford to board him 
any longer. In a queenless colony he may 
live six months. 

4. A queen emerges from her cell in 15 days 
or alittle more from the time the egg was 
laid. 

5. Twenty-one days 

6. Twenty-four days. 

7. The queen meets the drone outside the 
hive, high up in the air. 

8. Workers do not lay eggs except in a few 
cases when a colony becomes hopelessly 
queenless, and then laying workers appear, 
but their eggs produce only drones. 

9. Drones, like roosters, lay no eggs. 

1o. As arule the queer mates once for life. 


CON OME WNH 
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11. Ihaye been asked a good many differ- 
ent questions, and once a man accused me 
of manufacturing questions (he died), but 
you are the first man that ever asked me to 
furnish both questions and answers. I'd 
hardly like to undertake to make 1I50 ques- 
tions that would just fit your case; but fort- 
unately it happens that there is a possi- 
bility your desires may be met, since Editor 
Dadant or one of his sons expects soon after 
the time when this gets into print to havea 
book made containing 1000 questions with an 
answer to fit each question. Don't count 
too surely on it, however; he may go crazy 
before he gets through withit. Sometimes 
it’s made me nearly crazy answering one ata 
time; I don’t know how it would be to tackle 
a thousand at once. 


Putting Up Hives—Maple Syrup as Feed 


1. When setting up the dovetailed hives, 
do you nail the corners? If so, how far 
apart do you put the nails ? jones 

2. Will maple syrup kill bees if it is fed to 
them in the spring ? ; ‘ jf 

3. Is it necessary to paint hives different 
colors so that the bees will go back into the 
right one? ; - 

4. Does it do any harm to disturb bees in 
the spring ? VERMONT. 

ANSWERS.—1. It is well to put a nail in 
each finger of the corners. 

2. No. 

3. No. - 

4. Upto the time bees can fly daily, it is 
bad to disturb bees unless there be some 
strong reason for it, such as feeding to keep 
them from starving After they fly dailya 
little disturbance does no harm, although it 
is better in general not to disturb them un. 
necessarily. 


Increase—Dividing 


1. Whatis the best method of hiving and 
caring for bees where only a small amount 
of honey or surplus is wanted and increase 
of swarms? : ; 

2. Do bees swarm the first year after hiv- 
"= een dividing be safely done; if so, how? 
LLINOIS. 

ANSWERS.—I. Perhaps as good a way as 
any, for one without much experience, is to 
allow the bees to swarm naturally, leaving 
the old hive always on the old stand and 
putting the swarms on new stands. In that 
way you may get several swarms from each 
old one, much depending on the season. 

2. If you hive a swarm this year you are 
quite safe in counting that it will not swarm 
until next year. In rare cases, however, it 
does happen, and then the new swarm is 
called a virgin swarm. 

3. Yes, dividing can be safely done by one 
with sufficient knowledge, but to doit suc- 
cessfully, without makingsome bad blunder, 
you should be familiar with the general 
principles of beekeeping, such as you will 
findin a good bee-book like Dadant-Lang- 
stroth. For a beekeeper to try to get along 
without a good bee-book is penny-wise and 
pound-foolish. Totell how to divide a col- 
ony hardly belongs in this department; but 
I may say that one way is to take from a col- 
ony all but one of its frames of brood with 
adhering bees, put them in a new hiveona 
new stand, leaving the queen on the old 
stand with the one frame of brood, and fill 
up each hive with frames filled with foun- 
dation. 


Transferring—Swarm Prevention 


1.1 want to transfer my bees on metal- 
spaced Hoffman frames, Langstroth size. I 
do not want to use thecombs of the old hive 
as they are too old and black. Would you 
advise me to use full sheets of foundation 
or not? ; 

2. About what time of the year would you 
advise me totransfer my bees? 

3. Would I need a queen.or drone trap, 
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and what other tools would I need ? ’ 

4. Would those bees swarm in the spring 
after they are transferred, or would you 
advise me to let them swarm before I trans- 
fer them? They swarmed four times last 
spring, but seem to be pretty strong yet. 

5. They claim that by cutting the queen- 
cells youcan prevent swarming. But what 
if your queen should get killed or would die 
from old age, how could they get a queen? 

6. What is the color of the larva of the 
bee-moth? Does it look like the larva of 
the honey-bee ? ILLINOIs. 

ANSWERS.—1. It is very much better to 
use full sheets of foundation. You can save 
three-fourths or more of the cost of the 
foundation by using narrow strips, but the 
bees will build too much drone comb, and 
intheend you will lose a good deal more 
than you gain. Are you sure you are right 
about the combs being “ too old and black ?” 
If you leave it to the bees to decide, they 
will choose old, black comb in preference 
tonew. Itis hard to find comb too old and 
black so long as it is straight worker-comb 

2. During fruit-bloom is a good time, unless 
you let the bees swarm first. 

3. No queen or dronetrap is needed in 
transferring. Beside your smoker and hive- 
tool you need only a brush to brush the bees 
off the comb. 


4. They will be likely to swarm at the 





Ma: 


Space Between Hives—Shade—Entranc: 


1. Last fall I bought six colonies of b 
placed them on the south slope of a hil! 
the east side of a strip of timber, wh 
they get the shade about2p.m. Do the; 
shade enough ? 

_ 2. I placed my hives in a row, leavin 
inch spaces for packing. Will it be all r 
to leave them that way for summer ? 

3. Should the hives be perfectly level ? 

4. If painted, what color is best ? 

5. In using boughten hives, should the s 
of the bee-entrance be changed for sumn 
and winter ? SUBSCRIBE! 


ANSWERS.—1. It isn'ta matter of prime 
portance. Your bees_will probably do w 
if in the shade all day long. and also if in tix: 
sunall day. I care for shade more for my, 
own comfort when working at the hives than 
I do for the comfort of the bees, 

2. So close together ina straight row, there 
is danger that bees, and especially young 
queens, will get into the wrong hives. If you 


don’t want to make any greater change, you 
can improve matters much by moving every 
other hive. Move No.2 close to No. 1—no 
harm if the hives touch—move No 4 next to 
No. 3, and No. 6 next to No 5. In actual prac- 
tice this will be as good as making the hives 
three times as far apart standing singly. 

3. Let themslant a little forward, but level 
from side to side. 

4. White is as good as any other, 

5. In summer it is better to have the en- 


usual swarming time, just as if you had not 
transferred them. 

Yes, it may be full better to let them 
swarm first. Then you can hive the swarm 
in the new hive on the old stand, set the old 
hive beside it, and three weeks later brush 
the bees off the old combs into the new hive: 

5. Destroying queen-cells may delay 
swarming, and in some cases prevent it, but 
generally the bees swarm sooner or later in 
spite of your killing cells. But if your 
queen should be killed, or die of old age, 
and you should persistently kill all queen- 
cells, then your colony would go up the 
spout. 

6. The larva of the beemothis white, or 
grayish white. No danger of your mistaking 
it for a bee-larva. The latter is found in the 
bottom of acell, while the larva of the bee- 
moth is in a silken gallery that runs along 
the surface of the comb through many cells: 


MURRY-HE PAYS THE EXPRESS 


If you live within the outer limits of the 6th postal zone (your:postmaster will tell you 
about that), order your pound packages of me. If you return the cages in one parcel and in 
good condition I will refund the express charges you have paid. This applies only to 12 or 
more packages to points inthe U.S. Special rates to points in Canada. Make your arrange- 
ments 30 days in advance to insure prompt shipments. 


trance very much larger than is advisable 
for outdoor wintering. 


OR On 0050% 0% ,0% 770500 e8 





FILMS DEVELOPED 


All roll films developed for 10 
cents. We return them the same 
day. Everything in the KODAK 


Line. 


Send for catalog. 


F. M. ALEXANDER 
Atlantic, lowa 











Pound packages of bees 12 25 50 100 
POM icacnuwsea - «kaa $16.00 $33.00 $ 65.00 $127.00 
| SERS 29.50 58.50 116.00 230.00 


Safe arrival guaranteed within five days of Mathis, Tex. : 
If queens are wanted add price of queens wanted to above prices. 


I have yet failed to find anything better than the strain of Three-banded Italians I have 
been breeding. They have made good in all parts of America and many foreign countries. 
Resistant to Isle of Wight disease in England, and European foulbrood and paralysis in 
America. The best honey gatherers I can find; gentle to handle, requiring but little smoke 
to control, and cap their honey white. 

There are Goldens and Goldens, but I have at last secured the real Golden Italians. 
Prettiest bees I ever saw, and good honey-gatherers. Some colonies of my present strain 
stored as much as 250 pounds of surplus honey the past season. Gentle to handle. 

Three-banded Italians and Goldens are bred in separate yards, so far distant as to 
make cross mating improbable. Every queen guaranteed. I will cheerfully replace any of 
my queens that prove to be mismated if returned to me. 


Queens 1 6 12 1 6 


12 100 
Prices March 1sth to May ist May tst to Nov. 15th 
ene $1.00 $ 5.50 $10.00 $ .75 $4.00 $ 7.50 $60.00 
po eR 1.25 6.50 12.00 1.00 5 50 10.00 
Select tested........... 200 10.00 18.00 1.50 8.00 15.00 
ee rere 5.00 to 10.00 each, any time. 


Orders filled by return mail is the rule at this shop. 


Decidedly the best way for the beginner to start with bees is with nuclei, consisting of 
I,20r3 combs of bees, brood and honey, With ordinary care they build up and storea 
crop of honey the same year, if secured in the spring. Ship anywhere. Never lost one in 
transit in my life. k : 

1-frame nucleus without queen, $1.50; 2-frame nucleus without queen, $2.50 
3-frame nucleus without queen, $3.50 f. o. b. Mathis, Tex. 


Add price of queen wanted to above prices. Any number wanted at these prices. No 


disease. Health certificate with every shipment of bees or queens. Satisfaction guaranteed 


H. D. MURRY, MATHIS, TEXAS 
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einserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis 
ounts of any kind. Notices here cannot be 
»ss than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
artment, you must say so when ordering. 
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BEES AND QUEENS. 
Fk eel te i i i i id i il i i i i i i 


PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens will please 
ou. 








FULMER’s Gray Caucasian queens are 
winners; also by frame and pound. 





Bass AND QUEENS from my io Jersey 


apiar 
1At 84 Cortland St:. New York City. 





Try ALEXANDER’S Italian queens for re- 
sults. Vatented, each, 75c; 6 for $4.25; $8.00 
per dozen. C.F. Alexander, Campbell, Cal. 





LEFFINGWELL’s three-banded Italian bees 
and queens. a4 for circular and prices. 
A. Leffingwell, Allen, Mich, 





PLACE your order early to insure prompt 
service. Tested, $1.25; untested. $1.00. Ital- 
ians and Goldens. John W. Pharr, 

Berclair, Tex. 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Bees are hustlers 





VicoROous prolific Italian queens $1.00; 6, 
$5.00, June rst. My circular gives best meth- 
ods of introduction. ma 

2303 Agency Road, St. Joseph, Mo. 





For SALE—7500 pounds of bees in comb- 
less packages, starting April 1, 1917. Better 
write us before it is too late to have your 
order booked. Marchant Bros. 

Union Springs, Ala. 





My BRIGHT Italian queens will be ready 
to ship after April 1st at 60c each. Send for 
price list. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. M. Bates, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





For SALE—Bright Italian queens at 75c 
each; $7.50 per doz, Ready April 15, Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

T. J. Talley, Rt. 3, Greenville, Ala. 





For SALE—1I000 Ib. bees; 1-lb. bees with 
queen, $200; without queen, $125. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction quaranteed. 

, F. Archdekin, Bordelonville, La. 





For SALE—Forty colonies of Italian and 
hybrid bees; allin ro-frame hives with good 
worker combs. B. A. Manley, Milo, lowa. 





GRAY CAUCASIANS, cacpetionsy vigorous 
and a long lived race of bees; are known as 
the most gentle of all bees. Free circular 
andprice list. Orders booked now for spring 
delivery. F. L Barber. Lowville, N. Y. 





HEAD your colonies with some of our vig- 
orous young three banded Italian queens. 
Untested, June 1, $1.00; perdoz.,$9 00; nuclei 
and full colonies. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

E. Crandall & Son, Berlin, Conn. 





GOLDENS that are true to name. Write for 
testimonials; one race only. Unt., each, 75c; 
6, $4.25: 12, $3. 25; 50, $3250; 100, $60. Tested, 
$1.50 Sel. test., $2 00. Breeders, $5 00 and $10. 

Garden City Apiaries, San Jose, Calif. 
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LEATHER colored 3-band Italian bees, $1.25 
per pound. Tested queens, $1.00; untested, 
75c each; 2-fr. nuclei, $2.00; extra combs, 15c 
each. Delivery after April 15 

H. Cobb, Belleville, Ark. 





BUSINESS FIRST — Queens, three-banded 
Italians. Untested, $1.00 each; 6 for $5 oo. 
Send for descriptive price list and $10 free 
offer; no disease. . Perry, 

Bradentown, Fla. 





GOLDEN Italian Queens by Juneist. Un- 
tested, 75c, or six for $4. 2S doz., $8.00. Select 
untested, $1.00. Tested, $1.25; six for $7.00. 
Breeders, $5.00. Pure mating guaranteed. 
Send for circular. J. I. Danielson, 

Fairfield, lowa. 





For SALE—Bees and queens of Quirins’ 
famous northern bred Italians, nuclei colo- 
nies or bees by pound; have been a com- 
mercial queen-breeder 25 years. Free cir- 
cular and testimonials. 

G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 





GOLDEN and 3 banded Italians; also Car- 
niolan queens. Tested, $1.00; untested, 75c 
each. For bees and nuclei write for prices. 
Discount on largeorders. C. B. Bankston, 

Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 





BEES FOR SALE—A number of well estab- 
lished apiaries in Frio, Bexar and Atascosa, 
Texas, in the mesquite and guajillo belt have 
been listed with us for sale on their present 
sites. Can also furnish bees in car lots. 

Southwestern Bee Co., San Antonio, Tex. 





For SaLE—Apiary of bees at Tularosa, N. 
Mex.; up-to-date appliances, good bees, good 
bee location, and fine climate to live in. 
Selling because of death of late owner, J. A 
DeWitt. N. B. DeWitt, 

Care El Paso & S, W. Ry., Douglas, Ariz. 





My BRIGHT Italian queens will be ready 
toship April 1 at 7§c each; virgin queens, 
pe each. Send for price list of queens. Bees 

y the pound. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guarranteed. W. W, Talley, 

Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





For SALE—Mott’s northern bred Italian 
queens that resist disease well. Those that 
resist disease must be hardy, prolific, and 
hustlers; they are gentle. Bees per pound. 
Plans ‘““How to Introduce Queens and In- 
crease,” 25c. List free. 

E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 





YEAR old Italian queens, $6 00 a doz, 
by the pound April and May delivery. 
bees, queens, service, and satisfaction al- 
ways. Write for prices at once, 

S. Mason, Hatch, New Mex. 





QUEENS, Doolittle and Moore strain, also 
GOLDENS that are GOLDEN. One select unt. 
$1 ge: 6, hes a: 12, $8.00. Tested, $1.25. 

Bees b e pound a specialty, One1r-lb. 
package, "ts. 25; one 2-lb., $2 25; large lots less, 
also nuclei and colonies. Ready March isth. 
Booking orders now. Circular free. 

J. E. Wing, 155 Schiele Ave , San Jose, Calif. 
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GOLDEN Italian queens of the quality you 
need. Bred strictly to produce Golden bees 
that get the honey. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Untested, one, 75c; dozen, $8.25; 50, $32. t: 
100, $60. Delivery after March 2s. Bees 
the pound nuclei or full Fg 

. J. Pfeiffer, Motor Rt. A "Les Gatos, Calif. 





. Meredosia, Ill, Jan, 22, 1017. 
M. C. Berry & Co., Hayneville, Ala.—Book 
my_order for So-ib. packages of your bees 
and queens. One of the 2lb. packages I 
of bought of you last year made 200 pounds 


of honey, and several made 125 to ape 
pounds each. I find your bees are not only 
ustlers but gentle. Fred May, 


Meredosia, Ill. 





For SALE—Three-band Italian bees and 
queens. Three-frame nuclei with this year’s 
rearing queen, $3.00; without queen, $2.75. 
Three pounds of bees, $325. Young queens, 
7sc each. Our bees and queens last year 
gave general satisfaction, and this year we 
are in position to give stronger nuclei witha 
greater percent of brood than we did last 
year. Ifitis a bargain you are looking for 
send your order this way. Send your orders 
now and money when you want them 
shipped. Can begin shipping Aprilis. Bees 
are all in standard hives, Hoffman frames 
wired and full sheets of foundation. We 
guarantee, bees to be free from disease. The 
ollowing is an extract from one of our many 
satisfied customers: “Today, Aug. 16, 
hived the second large swarm from the col- 
ony I started from a 3-frame nucleus I 
bought from you in June, and have about 40 
pounds of surplus honey in hive.” It pays 
to keep well bred stock whether it is cattle 
or bees. Name furnished on application. 

Bees without queen: Three-frame nuclel, 
$2.25; 2-frame nuclei, $1.75; 1-frame nuclei, 
$1.25. Three-lb. bees, $3.25; 2-lb. bees, $2.25; 
I-lb, $1.50. 3-band Italian queen, unteste 
75c. Tested, $1.00. If queenis wanted, add 
price %. avesn 

he Hyde Bee Co., Floresville, Tex. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 


SPOS FPN FER FES FEA ERO ALE IEA INANE S ASP 


WANTED—Honey in any lots from any 
point. The Honey King, Mahnomen, Minn. 








For SALE—Fancy and No.1 comb honey. 
W, L. Ritter, Genoa, Ill. 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co. 
Arat 173 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—Beeswax at all times in any 
quantity, for cash or in exchange for sup- 
plies. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 





WANTED — White extracted honey also 
light amber in any quantity. Send sample 
and lowest cash Dijce. 

E. B. Rosa, Monroe, Wis. 





Coms Honey our specialty. Highest mar- 
ket prices obtained. Consignments of Ex 
tracted ay also solicited. 

Albert Hurt & Co., New Orleans, La. 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens combine 
the qualities you want. They are great 


honey gatherers, beautiful and entle. 
Mated, $1.00; a $5.00; Tested, $3.00; Breed- 
ers, $5,00 and C. W. Phelps & Son, 


§ Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey gciting gu ualities. _ Price, $1.00 each; 
Tested, $2.00: Breeders, $s.00 and $10.00. 

2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





GOLDEN Italian queens; northern breed; 
new methods. Our standard. size and 
honey producing qualities. Write for cir- 
cular and price list. 

H. M. Leach & Sons, Hiram, Ohio. 





For SALE—2-fr. nuclei 3-band Italians with 
queen, $225; 1-lb. bees with queen, §1.65. 
Hoffman frames wire and foundation at cata- 
log prices. J B. Marshall & Son, 

Rosedale Apiaries, Big Bend, La. 





GOLDEN ITALINAN QUEENS bred strictly 
for business, that produce a strong race of 
bees as ae wd gatherers By April 1, untest- 
ed, 75c each; 6 for $4.25; 12, $8.00; 100, $00. 
Tested, $1.50. F * arrival, prompt delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

L, J. Dunn, 59 Broadway Ave., San Jose, Cal. 








For SALE—200 stands of high grade bees, 
averaged 80 pounds of comb honey last sea- 
son and 75 pounds the year before. Areall 
located in town and only one block from 
Main street. Iam getting too many in town, 
and may eventually have to remove them; 
therefore, will sell 200 stands. Also for sale 
10,000 pounds white clover comb honey. 

F. Schilling, State Center, lowa. 





Goop ITALIAN QuEENS—Tested, $1.00; un- 
tested,7sc. One-pound packages with_un- 
tested queen, $2.25; 2-lb. package, $3.25. One- 
pound package with tested queen, §2 50; 2- 
lb. package, $3.50. Nuclei with untested 
queen, 2-frame, $3.25; 3-frame, $4.00. With 
tested queen, 2-frame, .$3.50; 3-frame, $4.25. 
We can please you. W. Moon 

1904 Park Ave., Little Rock, Ark. 








WANTED—Extracted white clover and 
light amber honey. Will buy in lots of 1000 
pounds to a carload. I pay cash. State what 
you have and sendsample with lowest price. 
Write. M. E. Eggers, Rt. 1, Eau Claire, Wis. 





WANTED-Shipments of old comb and 
cappings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but sc a 
pound for wax rendered. 

The Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnurst. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





SPECIAL offer of “The Domestic Bee- 
keeper " six months for 2sc worth of stamps. 
Send it today. Address “ The Domestic 


Beekeeper.” Northstar, Michigan. 





Honey WANTED—We are in the market 
for white and light amber grades of honey, 
also off grades which aresuitable for baking. 
If you have such honey to offer, please send 
us sample, state the quantity you have, how 
packed and your lowest price for same, 

Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 





SUPPLIES. 


THE PERFECT Bee Frame Lifter. For de- 
scriptize circular address, 
Ferd C. Ross, Box 194, Onawa, lowa, 
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WaNnTED—Cheap honey extractor in good 
order. J. D. Sherwood, tt. Madison, lowa. 





How to double your honey production at 
asmall cost. Send zc stamp for information. 
W. M. Budlong, 1523 14th Ave., Rockford, Ill. 





For SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives, 
also full line ¢ seseies ncinaing Dadant’s 
foundation. rite for catalog. | 

— A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside. Wash. 





WANTED—Wakx and old combs for cash or 
to make up onshares. ‘Best quality”’ foun- 
dation made and sold cheap in small lots. 

J. J. Angus, Grand Haven, Mich 





BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 
hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc, They 
are nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 

4Atf Paris, Tex. 





Goop second-hand 60-pound cans, 2 cans 
to the case, 35 Cents per case in lots less 
than 25 cases. In lots of 25 cases or more, 30 
cents per case. —— spesces are f.o.b 
Sincinnati; terms cash with order. 
— C. H. W. Weber, 

2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WANTED—No 1s extractor in good order. 
Clarence F. Mara, Eastman, Wis. 





BEES WANTED—State condition of hive 
and bees, also size of hives and number of 
colonies with price. Bee Ranch, Troy,S. Dak. 





WANTED—Your old combs, cappings or 
slumgum to render into beeswax by our 
high steam pressure wax presses. 

Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 





EOE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


a ee ed ie eed ee ee a el a ee a el 
25 LAprEs’ Coots, bird dogs, wild ducks 
for saleor exchange for bees 
A. J. Graves, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—200 comb-honey supers, stand 
ard eight and ten frame size, painted, 50 and 
4o cents. Write Chester Keister, 

Rt. 1, Clarno, Wis. 


FoR SALE—22 Caliber Winchester in fine 
condition; magazine holds 25 cartridges, 
$4.00. Leo Bentz, Rt. 4, Granton, Wis. 











For SALE—so new io-frame hives with 
metal covers complete with frames nailed 
and wired at $1.75 each; in lotsof 25 or more 
at $1.50 each; also 50 10-frame supers nailed 
and wired; hive and supers painted two 
coats at 6oc each; for the supers in lots of 
25 or more,soceach._ M.C. Silsbee Co., 

P, O.C shocton, R.F.D. 3, Haskinsville, N. Y. 


FoR SALE—Lewis 1to-frame 4x5 supers, 100, 
used one season, cheap. 
H. B. Allen, Cozad Nebr. 





QUEENS ON APPROVAL—A select tested 
queen on approval. Send address for de- 
scription etc. Bees and supplies for sale. 

A. M. Applegate, Reynoldsville, Pa. 





Dap" Ylownsend and his two sons are 
simply honey producers, the same as most 
of you are, nothing more. The boys produce 
the honey and “ Dad” will tell you how they 
do itfrom month to month in “ The Domes- 
tic Beekeeper.” Send 2sc in stamps and 
read ‘‘The Domestic Beekeeper ”’ the first 
half of 1917 and see_how the crop is pro- 
duced. Address, *° The Domestic Beekeep- 
er,”’ Northstar, Michigan. 


SITUATIONS. 





WANTED—Experienced bee-man for sea- 
son I917. Roscoe F. Wixson, 
Rt. 20, Dundee. N, Y. 





WANTED—Position in an apiary with op 
portunity of buying or partnership. ede 
E. Paillard, 165—3d St., San Francisco, Calif. 





WANTED—A position witha beekeeper. I 
am 35 years old, have read the Bee Journal 
abouts years, and have owned bees all my 
life. Will accept about $35 per month. An- 
swer at once. C.S. Grape, Butler, Mo. 





WANTED—Experienced queen-breeder and 
all-round bee-man, one that is a hustler and 
knows the business. Young unmarried man 
preferred, We furnish board and lodging. 
Write us your age. experience, etc., wit 

wages in first letter. 
a The Penn Co., Penn, Miss. 





WANTED—To hear from a man who has 
had some experience with bees and wants 
experience in out-yard work. State age, 
weight, experience, wages and all particu- 
lars. A L. Coggshall, Groton, N. Y 





THE 25C OFFER for the “Domestic Bee- 
keeper” forthe first half of 1917 is for new 
subscribers ov/y as a trial subscription. Old 
subscribers willingly pay the regular price, 
which isadollar a year. Send in the 2scin 
stamps at once before you forget it. Addres3 
“The Domestic Beekeeper,’ Northstar, 


Michigan. 
HONEY LABELS 


ePee MEP TNST NST NEN 





Sal el ae Nem Ne N STN 


HoneEY LABELS of the better sort. Not only 
the most attractive but also the lowest in 

rice. Send today for free samples. 

iberty Pub, Co., Sta.D, Box 4H, Cleveland,O. 


reer err eel eee re NaF oN PNR APNE P MAAR AAMAS PRIN APR INANE ERAS 
Pn yr ROR ae a ope NASR FCN FON UR ACR SRR ON ORAS 


WANTED 


PreMed etes™ea* har Wer Ver Nal Val ele MOPTNST NST NST NY 


TRADE—Safety writing desk, $75 rifle for 
tian J. Graves, Ocheyedan, lowa. 





WANTED—Bees in lots of 25 to 250 colonies 
within 300 miles of Detroit. Correspondence 
with full particulars solicited. 

A. 


W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich, 





ST. REGis everbearing rasvberry pedigree 
plants: 1 doz., 35c; 2 doz.. s0c; 6 doz., $1.00, 
prepaid. Also _ strawberries, everbearing 
progressive pedigree, at raspberry prices. 

L. H. Cline, Box 334, Marietta, Ohio. 





PERFECTION Swarm Catcher; no ladder, 
no cutting of fruit trees. Bees take right to 
it; ladies can handle it. Directions with 
each order; shipping weight % pound. Price, 
$1.50. C, S. Keyes, Rt. 3, Salem, Oreg. 





For SALE—Fifty 10-fr. Langstroth dove- 
tailed size, T supers with separators, T tin 
follower boards, super springs, at ssc each 
for lot f.0.b. These supers have been used 
and are well nailed and painted one and two 
coats of paint. C. J. Canniford, 

Rt. 7, Rockford, III. 





Mare 


HONEY SIGNs made to order. Send - ; 
price and Gengrintion, 
S. Goodlander, Wabash, Ind. 





FoR SALE—5x7 view camera lenz, 4 dow!)\a 
plate holders; kit for any size plate, ca: 
ing Case, 2 trays, 2 printing frames, lante. ), 
and other chings used in making pictur¢s, 
$10—a bargain. att Smith, Preston, low 





For SALE—Oak Ridge Apiary, consist’) 
of 150 colonies of bees, house, barn, w: 
shop, cement chicken house, with 5% acre 
of land and bearingfruit. Situated 2% mile 
from town with two, R. R., one a divisor 
point. 20miles fromacity of 80,000 inha}j- 
tants. Address, Box A 12, R. F. D. 3, 

Chillicothe, [!! 


SonwHnAR 





For SALE—Well established retail honey 
business in one of the largest industrial 
centers of the world. Reason for selling is 
my apiaries are too far away to work to ad- 
vantage, so I wish tomove near the bees and 
devote all ~ time to them. A rare oppor- 
tunity fora live man with a little capital, 
Established roro. John C. Bull, 

811 So. Hohman St., Hammond, Indiana. 
Phone 1023 J. 





Alabama, N. Y., Jan. 22, 19017. 
M. C. Berry & Co., Hayneville, Ala.—Book 
my order for 1o1-lb. packages of your bees 
with queens. The ten packages purchased 
of you last spring, although delayed in tran- 
sit, and therefore taking five days to reach 
me, arrived in fine condition, not a cupful of 
dead bees in lot. They did well, more than 
paying for themselves the first season, and 
also went into winter quarters in fine condi- 
tion. Ihave tried queens from several dif- 

ferent places, and like yours pest of all. 
. O. Board, Alabama, N. Y. 





BEGINNING with the January number the 
name of the Review was changed to “ The 
Domestic Beekeeper "’ and greatly enlarged, 
there now being 48 pages and cover; the 
pages being an inch larger each way. Listen, 
we want every reader of the American Bee 
Journal to see what a fine monthly we are 
now putting out, and we are going to offera 
special bargain of six months’ subeeription 
to “‘The Domestic Beekeeper” for the first 
half of 1917 for the small sum of 25c. Just 
drop 25c worth of one or two cent stamps in 
a letter and write your name plainly and 
mail to "The Demestic Beekeeper,” North- 
star, Mich.,and “ The Domestic Beekeeper” 
will come to you regularly for six months. 











SEND ONE DOLLAR FOR A TRIAL ORDER, AND WE WILL CREDIT THE AMOUNT ON 
ANY SUBSEQUENT ORDER OF FIVE DOLLARS OR MORE RECEIVED WITHIN 90 DAYS 





Special Thirty-Day Offer 


We send free samples on request, and are glad to do so. 
But we observe that selection from samples leads to 
copying and smothers the customer’s individuality and 
limits the printer’s field. Then, too, samples and pos- 


tage add to the expense. 


We Want -to Print Something for YOU 


Get the idea? Something that’s YOURS, distinctive, 
individual, classy, modern, exclusive. 
we can really show you what we can do with your order. 


SEND A DOLLAR BILL 


to us with your name, your post-office, and whether you pro- 
duce or sell comb or extracted honey, bees, or supplies, and 
any other information or instructions, and we will send you 
in return 50 good quality envelopes and 50 sheets of good 
letter paper, ruled or unruled, all finely printed in two colors, 


all prepaid. Order today. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. 


It’s the only way 
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In order to get this page started, we sent out from this 
ffice several hundred letters to subscribers in which we 
sked the following questions: 


1. Condition of bees and amount of loss? 

2. Honey plant conditions and prospects? 

3. Are beekeepers going to increase in 1917? 

4. Are many turning from comb to extracted honey? 

5. How about supply of honey, comb and extracted 
and does demand exceed supply? 

A summary of replies is given as follows: 


Condition of Bees. 


Although a little early except in the South to deter- 
mine accurately, losses so far are as follows: In New 
Kngland bees have wintered fine, better than usual, and 
in New York and other Central Atlantic states about 
normal. Throughout the Southeast losses are larger than 
average, ranging from 10 to 25% and condition of bees is 
below normal owing to backward weather and poor winter- 
ing with some starvation. Throughout the Central states 
there is little loss—less than average, although this has 
been a harder winter than usual. Idaho and Wyoming 
report that the loss will be above normal while in Montana 
and Colorado, about normal. Arizona and New Mexico 
report practically no loss as do Washington and Northern 
California. In Texas the loss is normal and in California, 
more than normal owing to a very peculiar and trying 
winter. 


Condition of Plants. 


In most parts it is too early to determine this. Heavy 
snows in the north half of the country have protected the 
clovers and given them abundant moisture. It has been 
too dry in Southern Illinois, Southern Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and Tennessee and clover may suffer. In the 
Southeast heavy frosts have destroyed the early blooms 
and the condition at present is discouraging. The West 
has had abundant snows and prospects are above average. 
Texas reports it too dry and the horsemint flow may suf- 
fer; other plants normal. California is also very dry and 
reports indicate that the condition is from 60 to 90% of 
normal. 

Increase. 

A few large producers state that they will increase 
largely during 1917 if the season is favorable. In most 
instances, however, the increase will be normal except 
that beginners, influenced by large crops last year will 
make considerable increase. 

Comb to Extract. 


There is a general trend in favor of extracted honey. 
Two large producers in Michigan and Wisconsin. are 
dropping comb honey to take up extracted. Many more 
large producers producing a mixed crop will devote more 
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time to extracted in 1917. The bulk of large producers, 
however, who are equipped for either kind of honey will 
continue as before. The change from one to the other, 
however, should be noticeable. 


The Honey Market. 


In practically every instance, reports agree that ex- 
tracted honey is “wiped up clean” and the demand far 
exceeds the supply. It is agreeable to note that in 
several instances, this was laid to the increase in local 
sales. Several reports are to the effect that there is a 
demand for carloads of honey with no supply available. 
One Government official a short time ago made the 
statement that there was market for 80 cars of honey 
going unsupplied in New York City alone. A recent let- 
ter from a prominent broker there states that the allies 
are buying in carloads to supply to their soldiers. He 
says that he could sell unlimited amounts of extracted 
honey now at any reasonable price. What little extracted 
honey there is left in the country is either in the hands 
of bottlers to supply their trade or in the hands of bee- 
keepers for keeping the home trade supplied. 

Comb honey, on the other hand, is easily obtained, 
though it is likely that conditions are easier than a year 
ago. In the east and central west, beekeepers are fairly 
well sold out, though many small lots are still offered. 
California seems to have disposed of most of its comb- 
honey as has most localities in the west, though many 
times at sacrifice prices. One locality in Montana re- 
ports 2300 cases of comb still unsold, and one in Colorado 
3,000 cases which they wish to dispose of. The large 
markets are well supplied. In some instances there is 
= aoa of the 1915 crop which is partly granu- 
ated. 

Texas and the balance of the South have sold out all 
stocks of bulk-comb and other honeys and the demand far 
exceeds the supply. 

Depending o2 war and other conditions, there is every 
likelihood that extracted honey should range higher in 
price than in 1916 especially if every producer makes 
special effort to supply the local trade and to increase it. 
A million beekeepers each selling 100 pounds more locally 
would withdraw many carloads from the big markets. 

Comb-honey cannot well get lower in price than at 
present and conditions should tend to improve. 

Furnishing Reports. 

Every reader is urged to send reports of conditions 
for our next number. The more reports there are, the 
more valuable should be the summary from them. See 
editorials for particulars. 

Write on a postcard, number your answers, and ad- 
dress MARKET EDITOR, American Bee Journal, HAMIL- 
TON, ILLINOIS. 























HONEY AND BEESWAX 


CuIcaGo, Feb. 19.—During the past month 
honey has sold quite well. Especially is 
this true of the extracted, and it would ap- 
pear that there is not much more to be 
marketed. 

Comb honey has moved off freely, and 
stocks are being reduced to a moderate 
quantity. Indications are that there will 
not be much carried over in this market. 

Prices for white extracted honey are ioc 
per pound; amber, 8@oc per pound. Comb 
honey, 14c per pound for the best grades 
and the light ambers snes per pound. 
Very little of the darker grades on the mar- 
ket. but sell readily at from 1@2 per pound 
less. . 

Beeswax is very firm, and bringing 33@35 
per pound. R. A BURNETT & Co. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 15.—The hone 
market seems a little better. No.1 com 
honey is firm at $2.75. and No.2 at around 
$2.50. Theextracted honey market continues 
‘o advance and is firm at 74@9'c a pound, 
according to the quality and kind of, honey. 
here is plenty of comb honey on the mar- 
ket, but extracted is scarce. Beeswax is 
selling at 28@30c a pound, according to qual- 
ty. C,C, CLEMONS PRODUCE COMPANY. 











SAN ANTONIO, Feb. 15.—There is little or 
no honey offered in quantities for shipment 
from Texas at this time. Nearly all surplus 
in hands of producers has been marketed. 
Extracted. according to color and flavor is 
bringing 8@10c in wholesale markets. Bees- 
wax is very firm. e are paying 27c cash 
and 30c exchange. 

SOUTHWESTERN BEE Co. 


DENVER, Colo., Feb. 18.—The demand for 
comb honey in carload lots is improving. 
We are quoting the following jobbing prices; 

Comb honey, fancy white, $2.84; No. 1 white 
$2.70; No. 2, $257: per pound of 24 sections. 
Extracted, white, per pound, 9@0%c; light 
amber, 8%@oc per pound. we are always in 
the market for beeswax; for clean yellow 
wax we are paying 30c per pound in cash 
and 32c in trade, delivered here in Denver. 

THE CoLo. HONEY PRODUCERS’ Ass'N. 

F. Rauchfuss, Maer. 


CHICAGO, Feb.18.—Our market on honey is 


a little more active, and as a matter of fact 
we created a demand for it by reducing the 
— and advertising honey liberally. We 

ave adyertised the honey in the trade 
papers, and also have honey signs on both 
sides of our ten w gons,so as to push and 
create a demand for honey. 

Weare selling now on an average of 100 to 
125 cases a day; there was atime that we 
would hardly sell 40 to 50 cases aday. Mon- 





{ 


day, Tuesday and Wednesday of this week 
we sold 700 cases, At the rate we are going 
we will be cleaned up in less than 60 days. 
Prices on double deck glass fronts, $3.00: 
flat crates glass fronts. $2.60 to $2.75: this is 
for the highest class of honey. We have 
some light amber and dark honey that is 
beginning to show candy that we are obliged 
tosell at reduced prices. Extracted honey 
is selling from 9@toc. Beeswax is firm at 
30@32¢c. DANIEL J. Coyne. 





Gray Caucasians 





Early breeders; great honey 
gatherers ; cap beautifully white, 
great comb builders ; very pro- 
lific ; gentle ; hardy ; good win- 
terers. Untested, $1.00. Select 
untested, $1.25. Tested, $1.50. 
Select Tested, $2.00. The best 
all-purpose bee. 


H. W. FULMER, Box 10, Andalusia, Pa. 
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_ FOREHAND’S QUEENS Paint Without 0) 


15 LBS. ve ts 150 LBS. 
surRPLUs = Which Colony is Yours, Mr. Beekeeper? {® siurpius ‘ 
How many of you were disappointed last season when you harvested your honey crop? | Remarkable Discovery that Cuts Dov» 















b See ee mone over? colony a egod ~~, NO . ? Just head it — a young — 
three-banded Italian queen. e will cost you only 75 cents, just three pounds of honey. i Fj 
You can easily make a gain of sixty pounds over the inferior colony, which is a net gain of the Cost of Paint Seventy Five 





$3.75. Good pay for introducing one queen, not considering the increased value of the col P 
ony. Spring will soon be here, the time to requeen that colony that has the bad queen. Can ercent 
you spend your time more profitably now than deciding what stock and where to purchase ae 
your early queens? Give usatrial. We breed only the pure three-band queens. All our A Free Trial Package is Mailed : 














yards are pure, so you take no risk in getting a hybrid. Four reasons why you should use ° 
our queens: ist. They are first-class honey gatherers. 2d. They are vigorous and highly Everyone Who Writes 

resistant to foulbrood. 3d. The imported bees (which ours are reared from) are among the A Ri . f 
gentlest bees known. 4th. The most modern and learned bee-men in the world today use Aas L. NY: a prominent re acturer of 
the three-band. WHY? Because they are the best. ams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 





We have had over 2s years’ experience in rearing queens; having started with Doolit- | Making a new pled of paint without the use 
tleandsuch men, We have tooo nuclei, which makes it possible to fill orders promptly. | Of oil. He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in 
Three expert queen-breeders have charge of these nuclei; so we do not over-work, which the form of a dry powder and all that is ‘c- 
gives us ample time to improve our stock. None but first-class queens are mailed. We | Quired is cold watertomake a = weather 
give a first-class queen at a medium price, and we guarantee perfect satisfaction and safe proof, fire proof, sanitary an urable {or 









delivery outside or inside painting. It is the cement 
; . 6 ia : 6 ie principle applied, to paint. it adheres to 
eT eeee S.- Gam Seo i Teneed........-.0.... $1.50 $875 $17.00 poe Pew my Be a oak conan ahane one 
Select untested...... 100 4.75 9.00 | Select tested........ 2.00 11.00 20.00 fourth as much. 
Write for circular giving general description. Mail all orders to Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 2: 





W., a. FOREHAND & SONS, Ft. Deposit, Ala. North Street. Adams, N. Y.,and he will send 


you a free trial package, also color card and 
full information showing you how you can 
save a good many dollars. Write today. 


20 Packets Seeds—10c. 


We walt every reader to test “HARRIS SEEDS THAT 
HUSTLE.”’ Send 10c. now—before you forget for this 
mammoth collection. We send you 20 separate packets 
finest varieties—one each—of Beets, Carrot, Cabbage, 
Celery, Cucumber, Lettuce, Cress, Muskmelion, 
Watermelon, Onion, Parsiey, Parsnip, Radish, Saisi- 
fy, Spinach, Tomato, Mixed Poppies, Giant Cosmos, 
Double Jap Calendula and Children’s Botanical Gar- 
den, a curiosity collection of flower seeds. With this col- 
lection we send rebate check for 10c. and big catalog of 
world’s finest seeds. 


HARRIS BROS.SEED CO., 384 Main St., Mt.Pleasant, Mich. 





























UNDER WARRANTY AND SHIPPED ON APPROVAL AT 


















OUR RISK FOR ALL FREIGHTS AND HANDLING CHARGES 












George W. Lyons Studio, small size; $75. 

Ernest Gabler & Bro., upright, rosewood, medium size, excellent tone; $85. 
Pease Piano Co., upright, rosewood; $100. 

Smith & Barnes, upright, mahogany; $115. 

Mason & Hamlin, upright, ebonized, dull finish; $12s. 
Sheraton upright, mahogany, nearly new; $135. 

Empire Piano Co., upright, mahogany, superior tone; $150. 
Fischer upright, golden oak, fine condition; $175. 

Fischer upright, mahogany, like new; $200. 

Story & Clark, upright, elaborate style, mahogany; $225. 
Knabe, upright, mahogany, perfect condition; $250. 

Behr Bros., upright, mahogany, slightly used; $275. 
Knabe, upright, mahogany, Colonial style; $300. 
Steinway, upright, mahogany; $350. 

































Why Not Get What You Want, 
And When You Want It? 


The Atchley Queens and Bees need no 
recommendation to the beekeeping world, 
They kave been buying them for FORTY 
YEARS, AND ARE STILL DOING IT. 


BOOK YOUR ORDERS NOW! 


One-pound package, $1.40 each; 25 for 
$32.50; 1oo for $125. Two-pound packages, 
2.25 each; 25 for $52.50; 100 for $2ro. 
Two-frame nuclei, §2.30 each: three-frame, 
$3.25 each. No queens. Untested queens, 
Italian or Carniolan, $1.00 each, or $10 per 
dozen; 100 for $70. A big lot of fine tested 
queens. Cheap, write for prices. Prices 
on bees and queens in large lots quoted on 
application. 

WM. ATCHLEY, Mathis, Texas 


The Texas Bee and Honey Man 


















Cash prices; but easy payment terms at 6 percent interest if 
desired. 
For further information write World’s Largest Music House. 


LYON & HEALY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



































Double-Walled Massie Bee-Hive 


Surest Protection for Bees—Increased Supply of 
Honey——The Best Hive for any Climate 


Furnished in the clearest of lumber in either Cypress, 
White Pine or Redwood. All Brood and Extracting 
Frames made from White Pine 


VENTILATED BOTTOM 


Admits fresh air into the hive, lessening the chance for swarm- 
THE MASSIE HIVE ing. and giving renewed energy to the bees. It is also equipped 
See teal on te with a feeder without extra cost. 
or Comb or Extracted Honey Fifty years in the bee-supely business has shown us that the 


Massie is the very best hive, and testimonials to this effect The Dovetailed Hive for Comb Honey 
are received daily from those who are using this hive. 


Why Not Give Us a Trial Order? Satisfaction Fully Guaranteed 


Weare also extensive manufacturers of Dovetailed Hives and all other Apiarian S$ i i i 
: : . : . upplies. If you are in the market for supplies 
be sure to get our prices before buying elsewhere. We will mail our large illustrated catalog and Special price list to any one upon request 


KRETCHMER MFG. COMPANY, 110 3d St. Council Bluffs, lowa 
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NOTICE TO BEEKEEPERS! 


We are now booking orders for our 3-banded Italian queens and combless packages, and will furnish them during 
\pril, May and June at the following prices: 








Prices of Combless Packages Without Three-Banded Italian Queens for April, May and June 
Queens* NOE inane ccctcdescoscsscossinne $1.00 | Tested each .............:ceseeeeees $ 1,50 
i’ “te agp ERNONNR — : 2S rene ae . eee ae 
WE ©  ssnneehandinebbessesaccanas 3.35 TOO ssseeeeeee seeveesersceeeenes 65.00 Releel ete ee ee 


*In lots of over one dozen packages get our prices. If queens are wanted, add wholesale price and state kind. 


_. We have just invented a new style cage for shipping bees, for which patent has been applied. This cage allows the queen to lay 
while on the trip. which gives the purchaser from three to seven days advantage of the old style cage. It is almost equal toa colony of 
bees. Withevery order for 100 pounds of bees we will give one of these packages with a tested queen free. We only have one dozen of 
these cages, and will not put them on the market till 1918, as our stock of cages was made up before we evolved the new cage. 

ur Mr. A B Marchant has retired from the production of honey and will manage our yards for the package and queen trade. 
Therefore, we will be in a better position to fill all orders with dispatch. Having doubled our capacity we believe we can fill all orders, 
theday they aredue We have introduced new blood in all our yards, and we have a strain of bees second tonone. Our packages are 
shipped the same day they are caged. Our bees for our packages are all reared above an exciuder; therefore, we ship nothing but young 
bees, as young bees stand the trip better than older ones. We guarantee freedom from all diseases and safe arrival in the United States 
and Canada. Place your orders early, as first comes first serve Write for prices on large orders, 


MARCHANT BROS., Union Springs, Ala. 


PURE MATING GUARANTEED—QUALITY FIRST 


I am better equipped to take care of all orders, both LARGE AND SMALL, having located my 
queen and package business in Georgia. Our mail and express service is excellent, having 24 
out-going trains DAILY—will make delivery same day order received. 

Will be glad to hear from parties wanting LARGE QUANTITIES, as I am prepared to handle 
any size orders—will be glad to furnish sample of my combless package—will guarantee safe 
arrival in United States and Canada. Get my prices on 100-pound lots and over, my price will 
make you order from me. 


Prices on Queens for March 13thto Mayrst Prices for bees bythe pound without Queen Prices of nuclei without Queens begin 











ere: 6 12 begin April 1sth. shigging pee at 28 
Untested....... ania $1.50 $750 $12 00 1 6 12 ere $2.00 $10 so $18.00 
RE pas 2.00 10 50 18.00 I iisiisnaswoess $1 50 $ 8.00 $15.00 | 2-frame.............. 2.50 12.00 22 00 
Select Tested......, 3 00 15 ea eS eee 2.50 14.00 SOD TF BND ciinnscccasecacs 3.50 20.00 37.00 
Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00 SS TI 3.25 18.50 eI eee 5.00 23.00 44.00 








J.E. MARCHANT BEE & HONEY COMPANY. Columbus, Georgia 











TYPEWRITER SENSATION CIRCULAR SAW MANDRELS 


50A Month Buys . AND EMERY WHEEL STANDS 
$ xy Visible Writing L. 6. Smith Mandrels with boxes and pulley com- 


Perfect machines only of standard size with keyboard of standard plete for bolting our frame. Three 

universal arrangement—has Backspacer—Tabulator—two color rib- sizes. Circulars 

bon—Ball Bearing construction—every operating convenience. Five : ; 

Days’ Free Trial. Fully guaranteed. Catalog and special price free. CHAS. A. HENRY, Eden, N. Y. 
. A. SMITH, 314—231 North Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


ee 




















FOR SALE 10,000 POUNDS OF BEES SPRING DELIVERY 











20 Years of Select Breeding Gives Us Bees of Highest Quality 
BEES FOR HONEY PRODUCTION—BEES OF UNUSUAL VITALITY 


| M.C. BERRY & CO., Hayneville, Ala. 

Gentlemen:—Will want more of your three-pound packages of bees with queens the coming spring. The two I bought of you 
last May did all right. One package made 18s sections of honey and gave one swarm, and the other made 296 sections and rere two 
swarms. I am well pleased. MELVIN WYSONG, KIMMELL, IND. 


SWARMS OF BEES BY THE POUND WITHOUT QUEENS READY APRIL 1 


1-lb. pkgs. $1.25 each; 25 to so pkgs. $1.22 each; So to 100 pikes. $1.20 each; 2-lb. pkgs. $2.25 each; 25 to so pkgs. $2.22% each; s0 to10o0 and 
up, $2.20 each; 3-lb. pkgs $3.25 each; 25 to so pkgs. $3.22 each; so to 100 and up, $3.20 each, 


GOLDEN AND 3-BAND ITALIAN QUEENS READY APRIL 1 
er 75 cts. each; $65.00 per 100 Pl $1.25 each; $110.00 per 100 
Select untested..... gocts. “ ; $75.00 “ reo Selecttested1s0 “ 125.00. “ 100 

Write for descriptive price list. Let us book your order now. Only a small deposit required. 


LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL SHIPPERS OF BEES IN PACKAGES 


M. C. BERRY & COMPANY, Hayneville, Alabama, U.‘S. A. 









































FOR FIFTY YEARS 


QUALITY 


Has been the one greatest aim in the manufacture 
of Root bee supplies. Have we made good? Have 


we reached our mark? Hereisthetest. Takea 


BEE-HIVE 
be Oo @) BEE-SMOKER 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Or any other specialty turned out in our factory, and 


after it has been 


ONE YEAR 
U ay, - FIVE YEARS 
TEN YEARS 
Compare it with one of any other make. ‘Then see 
if the Root isn’t best by test. 


WHY 1 ROOT _* 
plus 
# ROOT SERVICE 


Give greatest satisfaction in the long run. 


You can pay for your supplies for the coming 
season with beeswax. We are inthe market for 
any quantity. Send us samples with prices of what 


you have to offer. 


THE A. ROOT COMPANY 
MEDINA, OHIO 
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“MARSHFIELD GOODS PORTER ESCAPE 


> BEEKEEPERS :— 5| Ce @: . \ HONEY 
7 We manufacture millions of sections 2 | * aaa ww YY «€6TIME 
: every year that are as good as the best. a eeiuetianicienieds MONEY 
> The cheapest for the quality ; best for g shen 
» the price. If you buy them once, you will 3 ain, Sa, SS & 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











; buy again. 





ae 3 | FREEMAN'S FARMER orth Yakima 


We also manufacture hives, brood- ny ag a 
frames, section-holdersand shipping ¢ we cg 


If you want a Geccriptive and fericulsucal 
: magazine, it will inform you all about the 
cases. methods in the Pacific Northwest. 
: pene. One ay 2 ane have pe ma aape sent 
or one year. Cut rate of one-half price 
Our catalog is free for the asking. now on. 


s THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
as — COMPANY, Marsh commen g coo ig hanag ae rl 











to begin mailing untested 
queens of my exception- 
ally vigorous strain of Ital- 
ian bees. They are gentle, 
prolific, and the best of 
honey gatherers. Give 
them a trial and I am sure 
you will be aregular custo- 
‘ an _— pag, hed soem 

¢ Ae? orders now. Circular free. 

EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL oe 8 Safe arrival guaranteed in 


‘ j see anes wee x 
anaaa. ntested. 1.00; 
Pay You to Buy Bee-Supplies Now 6, $5.00; 12, $900. Tested 
$1.25; 6, $6.50; 12, $12.50 
Thirty years’ experience in making everything for JOHN G. MILLER 


the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 723 C St., Corpus Christi, Texas 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. | NOW IS THE TIME 


Prepare Now for Next Season 











Do not wait until your bees are out of winter 
quarters to order your goods. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1917 
(NNN NON 000MM oN MS VM NON NM MM NN NNN NaNas® | Are for another big one. Lotz Sections are 


the best; they are perfect in workman- 
ship, quality and material. All guaranteed. 
We want you on our mailing list. 


Send for 1917 Catalog 
AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
Boyd, Wisconsin 








DON’T WAIT TILL SPRING 


Before having your beeswax made into 





ESTABLISHED 1885 


Weare still furnishing bee-hives made 
of white pine lumber; they are well made 
and will last. Our large catalog. giving 
full particulars about all bee supplies is 
free for the asking, Beeswax taken in 
exchange for supplies or cash. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY COMPANY 
High Hill, Montg. Co., Missouri 


foundation or to buy supplies. Prices 
were never more unsettled. Better 
take advantage of present low prices 


and early order discounts, by ordering 





LEATHER COLORED ITALIANS 


About April ist I wil! 
again be ready to mail un” 
tested queens of my fine 
strain of Italians. I breed 
no otherrace. Choice test- 
ed and breeding queens at 
alltimes. Insure against 
a possible disappointment 
by ordering early. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Cir- 
cular free. Untested 
queens $100 each; doz. 
$0.00. Choice tested, $1.50 
each. Breeder, $3.00 to 
$5.00 each. 


Cc. S. ENGLE, Beeville, Bee Co., Texas 


now. 


Write for prices and discounts. 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY 
Augusta, Wisconsin 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE to LUMBER USERS: 


THE SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION HEREBY 
INFORMS YOU THATALL CYPRESS NOW AND HEREAFTER SHIPPED 
BY MILLS WHICH ARE MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION WILL BE 


IDENTIFIED 
BY THIS MARK 
‘TRADE Mark Rec. U.S, Pat.Qrrice 


This registered trade-mark will be, henceforth, 


YOUR INSURANCE POLICY OF QUALITY. 


It will appear stamped (mechanically and ineradicably) on 
one end, or both ends, of EVERY board and timber of 


CYPRESS ‘franc 


CYPRESS FLOORING, SIDING, MOULDING AND SHINGLES, 
which come in bundles, will bear the same mark on EVERY BUNDLE. 


The legal right to apply this epoch-making symbol of strict 
RESPONSIBILITY IN LUMBER MAKING AND SELLING 
is, of course, restricted to those Cypress mills which, by their membership in the Southern 


Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, attest their devotion to its Principles of SERVICE to the 
CoNSUMER and their foresighted appreciation of its open and progressive educational methods. 


Only mills cutting ‘‘Tide-water’’ Cypress(within about 200 miles of the coast) are eligible 
for membership. (Cypress grown elsewhere has less of the ‘‘Eternal’’ quality. ) 


Only mills which subscribe to the Association’s standard of scrupulous care in methods 
of MANUFACTURE, INTEGRITY OF GRADING and ACCURACY OF COUNT can 
belong to the Association. These responsible ‘‘A-1’’ mills the Association now licenses to 


CERTIFY THEIR CYPRESS 72°22; Sasntuyise ‘sumer inmcrtea 
with their identifying number inserted. 
BY THIS MARK YOU KNOW THAT 
Ss Cc IT’S CYPRESS, “THE WOOD ETER- Ss Cc 
NAL,” AND WORTHY OF YOUR FAITH. 
M THIS TRADE-MARK ON EVERY 


A IT IS WELL TO INSIST ON SEEING MM A 
Trade Mark REG. U.S, Pat.Orrice BOARD OFFERED AS “CYPRESS.” Trave Mark REG. U.S, Pat.Orrice 














Let our ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT help YOU MORE. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


1251 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 1231 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 























